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F. G. MOON’S PUBLICAT IONS. 

R G. MOON, 

Her Majesty’s Publisher, begs to announce the publication of the following highly important Woiks: 

COLU IV! BUS 

PROPOUNDING TO THE PRIOR OF THE FRANCISCAN CONVENT OF RABIDA HIS 
THEORY OF A NEW WORLD. 

Painted by Sir David Wilkie, R.A.; Engraved by H. T. Ryall. 

Prints, £3 3s . ; Proofs, £b 5s.; Before Letters, £8 8s. 

no means arrogant—is the head of the immortal navi¬ 
gator 1 How delicately graceful the portrait of his fair 
son! How fine is the expression thrown into each of the 
countenances of the critic group, to whom Christopher 
Columbus talks of another world, to be visited without 
passing through the grave. To our minds, this print is 
by far the most attractive of all Wilkie’s historical pic¬ 
tures;—its value is ‘ not for an age, but for all time ;’’ 
not for one country, but for the whole world. Happily 
the picture has been engraved in a manner corresponding 
with its merit.”— Art Union. 


“ This is a work that cannot fail to possess a deep in¬ 
terest for all humankind, deriving its value from no 
incident of local or ephemeral value, but commemorating 
an event second in importance to none of which earthly 
chronicles keep the account. There has been no print 
issued in this country for many years so likely to become 
extensively popular—not alone with those who can ap¬ 
preciate its high merit as a work of Art, but because of 
the touching beauty and surpassing interest of the sub¬ 
ject, treated as it has been by the great master, Sir 
David Wilkie. How truly grand—self-confiding, yet by 


THE 1 

QUEEN RECEIVING THE HOLY SACRAMENT 
AT HER CORONATION. 

Engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., from the celebrated Picture by C. R. Leslie, R.A., in the 
possession of her Majesty, 47j by 27^ high. 

Prints, with the Dedication, £\2 12s.; Proofs, with the Royal Arms, ^15 155. 

which the sovereign had entered before the assembled 
people. As a faithful and deeply.interesting description 
of a most impressive ceremony, as a collection of faithful 
and agreeable portraits, as a national tribute to the 
Queen, the picture is of rare value; and surely that 
value is augmented by its being admirable as a work cf 
Art.”— Art Union. 


“ This picture is to be regarded as an admirable per¬ 
formance considered exclusively as a work of Art; but it 
derives its principal value from other sources it is a 
national chronicle of an event of national importance; 
of higher moment, indeed, than the mere placing the 
crown over the brow of majesty, for it ratified, as it 
were in the presence of God, the solemn contract into 


SIR 


THE GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE, 

DAVID BAIRD DISCOVERING 
OF THE SULTAUN TIPPOO 

AFTER STORMING SERINGAPATAM. 


THE BODY 
SAIB, 


Painted by Sir David Wilkie, R.A. ; Engraved by John Burnet. 
Prints, £\0 105.; Proofs, £\2 125.; Before Letters, -6*15 155. 


“ It is of the class of Art of which British painters 
supply far too few examples : commemorating a glorious 
achievement—a triumph which redounds no less to our 
honour than our fame. Of all our victories during the 
present century in Europe and in Asia, not above oue in 
one hundred has furnished the artist with a theme. It 
is otherwise in France; from the smallest skirmish up to 
the fights at Marengo and Austerlitz, all have been im¬ 
pressed on'memorv by the painter’s pencil. Witness Ver¬ 
sailles with its ten thousand square feet of canvas covered 
with French soldiers ‘ clothed in glory.’ This bequest 
of Sir David Wilkie is, in truth, a national work—a 
valuable gift to the British people, and to the British 
army more especially. When exhibited—in 1840 we 
believe—it was not considered successful as a painting. 
It was so marked a departure from the early style of Sir 


David that the critic was not quite prepared to admit its 
merit; as a print, however, it is not only altogether unob - 
jectionable—its excellence will be universally conceded ; 
its story is told in a manner the most forcible and effective ; 
it is an admirable record of a most splendid achievement; 
it contains valuable portraits of the gallant general 
(another famous Sir David,) and his brave companions in 
arms — illustrating, indeed, a most glorious page of 
British history, and being deeply interesting as a picture, 
considered apart from its value as a national monument. 
This work has been worthily engraved by Wilkie’s friend, 
John Burnet. The execution is masterly; clear and 
effective, vigorous and bold. Altogether, ti e print is one 
of the very few of which the country may be justly proud, 
and which it is an honour in any publisher to have 
issued.”— Art Union. 


THE RETRIEVER, 

A FAVOURITE DOG, THE PROPERTY OF THE ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL. 

Painted by Edwin Landseer, R.A.; Engraved by Charles G. Lewis, as a Companion to the <( Dis¬ 
tinguished Member of the Humane Society,” by the same accomplished Artist. 

Prints, £1 115. 6d . ; Proofs, £2 2s.; Before Letters, £4 4s . 


THE EARLY DAWN. 

Prints, 125 .; Proofs, £l is .; Before Letters, £l 11 s . 6d .; Artists* Proofs, £2 2s . 

A most sweet and beautiful picture of a genuine u mountain maid,” engraved ( con amove , for it was not 
a commission,) by S. Cousins, from a Drawing by Cristall. A Welsh maiden, redolent of health and 
heart’s-ease, is going out to her cow-milking at (f early dawn.” 
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CHUZZLEWIT ADVERTISER. 

THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 


In Weekly Numbers , each consisting of Twenty full octavo pages of letter-press, 
interspersed with numerous Woodcuts, 

PRICE FOURPENCE, 

AND IN MONTHLY TARTS, TRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, 



BEING 

a fojmlat Description of ^Foreign (Countries, 

WITH 

NOTICES OF SCENERY, NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, INCIDENTS OF WAYFARING 
AND SOJOURN, l’ERSONAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 

ANECDOTES, &c. Ac. 

ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 

FROM DRAWINGS BY R. W. HERMAN. 


EDITED BY WALTER K. KELLY. 


rTlHE object of this publication is to effect for one of the most delightful 
and valuable branches of literature, what has been done for others 
with the happiest results—to collect from the writings of travellers in all 
European languages, the interesting matter now dispersed through a wilder¬ 
ness of volumes, and to methodise this matter, and recast it into such a 
form as shall make it available for readers of limited means and leisure. 

The field from which wc draw our materials has been extensively, yet 
partially, wrought by compilers of Cyclopaedias, systems of Geography, and 
other scientific works. Leaving to such important labours their appropriate 
rang^-ours will occupy ground peculiarly their own. Topography, 
arch ecology, and all other matters that come within the scope of a 
traveller s speculations, will enter of course into the composition of our 
mosaic ; but they will be treated popularly, and always with reference 
to the main purpose of the publication, which is to present to the reader’s 
imagination, not the bloodless abstractions of science, but the living and 
breathing forms of nature and of men. In a word, it will he our endea¬ 
vour to picture foreign scenes, and those who dwell in them, as they meet 
the eye of the visitor; to reflect in our pages the striking features of 

| ' urn veer. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIBRARY OF TRAVEL — CONTINUED. 

nature and of art in distant lands—the peculiar social, domestic, and per¬ 
sonal habits they display—the ways of thinking and acting of their people, 
and all the pleasures and crossings, the perils and adventures, the poetry 
and romance, the whims, humours, and surprises incident to the traveller s 
career. 

Our resources are immense: the leaves of the forest are not more 
numerous than the printed leaves of travellers. This exuberant wealth of 
materials is at once an encouragement to our task, and a palpable proof 
how much a busy public needs, for this class of literature, some one to 
read for it by deputy, as Lord Bacon has it. The mania for wandering is 
no longer confined to the English people; other nations have caught the 
infection, and the symptoms find utterance in all the tongues of the West. 
The earnest German carries far abroad his patient spirit of research and 
his old-world thoughtfulness and depth of feeling; the fluent Frenchman, 
in canary-coloured gloves, rhapsodises about “ la belle France ” amidst the 
awful relics and the living glories of the East; and our American cousin 
cries u Go ahead ! ” to all the echoes of the earth. 

How do we propose dealing with the books of all these emissaries, 
English, French, German, American, and others besides ? We will regard 
their authors collectively as a commission sent abroad to collect pleasant 
stores of information from the highways and byways of the world; and 
we will assume to ourselves, by virtue of the high powers of the press, the 
office of reporter to this hydra-headed body. We will fuse together their 
multifarious narratives, carefully preserving the general spirit of our 
originals, but at the same time rejecting their many repetitions and super¬ 
fluities, and using, as well as we may be able, a wholesome discretion, to 
the exclusion of whatever seems trivial, false in substance or in colouring 
or otherwise objectionable. 

Each weekly Number will contain twenty full pages of letter-press, em¬ 
bracing such wood-cuts as may be required to illustrate the Text. At 
the end of every month the Numbers will be collected into a Part, which 
will be issued with the Magazines; and the Parts treating of each country 
or group of countries, as may be found most convenient, will be bound into 
Volumes with separate title-pages. 

THE WORK WILL COMMENCE WITH SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND; 

J. MENZIESj EDINBURGH; S. J. MACHEN, DUBLIN; A. RUTHERGLEN, GLASGOW; 
SIMMS AND DINHAM, MANCHESTER. 
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THE 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

;no. lxv. 

Is published this T Day, 

^PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


CONTENTS. 

I. DANTE ALLIGHIERI. 

II. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 

IU. ST. MARC GIRARDIN ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE PASSIONS IN THE 

DRAMA. 

IV. FRENCH AND ENGLISH RIVALRY IN EASTERN AFRICA. ] 

V. GEIJER’S HISTORY OF SWEDEN. 

VI. THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF RUSSIA. 

VII. POPULAR POETRY OF THE BRETONS. 

VIII. RISE AND PROGRESS OF CULINARY LITERATURE AND COOKERY. } 

IX. PROBLEMATIC INVASION OF BRITISH INDIA. ; 

SHORT REVIEWS OF BOOKS, CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, &c. 


In three volumes , post 8 vo 9 price 11. 11s. 6c?. 

TALES BY A BARRISTER. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


A Series of Translations of Popular and Interesting Foreign Works, to be published as soon as 
possible after their appearance on the Continent. 


Part XI.—Price 5s. 

IRELAND. By J. G. Kohl. 

« Mr. Kohl’s work on Ireland is beyond all comparison the most succinct and faithful that we have yet 
seen, and exhibits the lamentable condition of that country in a light in which none but a foreigner, or at 
least a sagacious traveller, could paint it. His testimony is doubly valuable from the weight of experience 
and authority which his name carries with it. Making due allowance for national prejudices, it must be 
confessed that no modern traveller has more minutely and accurately depicted the social condition of the 
countries he has visited.”—Times. 

- + - 

Part XIV.—Price 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 1830—1840. 

PART THE SECOND. 

* BY LOUIS BLANC. 

« This is a remarkable work. The ten years, 1830—1840, were troubled, stirring, and important times 
to every European nation—to none so much as France. It is a narrative of events, real, striking, ab¬ 
sorbing—the subjects of immense interest to all readers—the style unusually excellent .”—Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


Part XIII.—Price 4s. 6d. 

SCHLOSSER’S 

HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

VOLUME SECOND.—VART FIRST. 


Volumes Completed. 


With a Map, in 8 vo, price lls. cloth, 

RUSSIA. By J. G. Kohl. 

COMPRISING 

t. Petersburg — Moscow— Kharkoff—Riga—Odessa 
The German Provinces on the Baltic—The Steppes— 
The Cr im ea—and the Interior of the Country. 

Octavo, price 11s. cloth, 

LIFE IN MEXICO. 

By MADAME. CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
With a Preface by W. H. Prescott, 

Author of “ The History of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain.” 

Octavo, price 10s. cloth , 
SCHLOSSER’S 

HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

VOLUME THE FIRST, 

Translated by DAVID DAVISON, M.A. 
Under the Immediate Superintendence of the Author. 


Octavo, price 11s. cloth, 

AUSTRIA. By J. G. Kohl. 

COMPRISING 

Vienna, Prague, Hungary, Bohemia, the Danube, Ga¬ 
licia, Styria, Moravia, Bukovino, and the Military 
Frontier. 

Octavo, Price 10s. cloth, 

CELEBRATED CRIMES. 

BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

“ Dumas’ book is very striking. The tragedy of Truth 
—the serious side of what is called the Romance of Real 
Life—had never such startling illustration as this remark¬ 
able book affords. Its capital constructive art is only a 
less admirable feature than its perfect and close fidelity 
of detail. What a story is that of the Marchioness de 
Ganges! ”— Examiner. 

Octavo, price 13s. cloth. 

THE 

HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 1830—1840. 

By LOUIS BLANC. 

VOLUME TIIE FIRST. 


In Immediate Preparation. 

I.— THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By M. Michelet. 

11—THE HISTORY OF GERMANY. By F. Kohlrausch. 
Ill—ENGLAND—SCOTLAND—LONDON. By J. G. Kohl. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

In Weekly Numbers , each containing Sixteen Pages Imperial Octavo , price Sixpence , 

A NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION 

OF 

TIIE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 

ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH READER, 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 

UPWARDS OF SIX HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 


OF ALL 

SClje (Efjaractcts, Scenes, (Costumes, anti ^Localities, 

DESCRIBED IN THIS EXTRAORDINARY WORK, ' 

EXECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION BY THE FIRST ARTISTS IN PARIS, 
Under the Superintendence op Mr. CHARLES HEATH. 


This new and splendid Edition of M. Eugene Sue’s celebrated Novel, The 
Mysteries op Paris, is translated from the last carefully revised copy , now in 
course of publication in Paris, and which has attained a sale of more than h ifty 
Thousand Copies. 

The design of this Publication is to present to the English Public a Translation 
which, while it excludes everything that can by possibility he thought offensive to 
the English Reader, shall still preserve that intense interest which has given to the 
original such universal popularity. 

No man can read The Mysteries op Paris that will not be excited and 
terrified, but yet touched and refined, by the perusal—none can read it but must 
sympathise witli the suffering and the poor; and the Publishers believe that their 
present beautifully illustrated edition will be found at once worthy of the celebrated 
author and of the English Public, to whom they are desirous to introduce him. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 

J. MENZIES, EDINBURGH J S. J. MACHEN, DUBLKN ; A. RUTHERGLEN, GLASGOW J 
SIMMS AND DINHAM, MANCHESTER. 


















ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition. 

WITH A NEW PREFACE ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE REPEAL QUESTION. 
In Two Volumes , Post Octavo , price 21s. 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMARSII. 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S DESIGNS. 

and excenfi^MnMirM^' 6 b °" ks ° f tra ve!ling Sketches that has been published for many a day ; 
Not\ha t it co„ta^f^ Vh ? ,, 6 bCSt ideS ° f Irdand and the IrUh that we have met with 

..a „.a, A «... S£i£££ 


Small Octavo, price 7s. cloth , 

HOURS OF MEDITATION 

Unit JDebotfoital Reflection : 

o p ON various subjects connected with the religious, moral, and social duties 

OF LIFE, 

Translated from the German of H. ZSCHOICKE, by JAMES D. IIAAS. 

pe^'o^^r^JS™ ade ^’ ate t J °f P , re , SS the g ratifioation we h “ve experienced from the 
t P han iII these devi l rJflV, ^ NeVer d P h ' los °P h y “PPear more amiable, never more exalted, 

* ne seeshfmsj^ reflecte, .° . the T, ene J' ated ? 8chokke - Each P a ? e see “ s like * «^ror in which 
e sees hiraselt reflected. * The domestic, the social, the public virtues— whatever refers 

Thr/ nendS ' I 1 * ?°? a i try ’u ^ theSe Meditations wherewithal to guide, to purify, and to 
r! nplr7 d r ted bj * heli S htof heaven and the divinest spirit of religion. 7 oSthe 

r C e!ched its tr e S „ a tft S hir,7V^ Stlfi Atr 0 me " tS ° f thU admirable »“«>or. The original has now 
ht Vn 1 U t f W k ent y- th,rd ed, V on - We are convinced that this portion of his writings has only to 
be known in this country to be equally appreciated.”— Atlas. b y 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

Post 8 vo., price 7s. Get., 

A MANUAL OF FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC 

PAINTING; 

BY W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, Curator of the Living Model Academy. 

Mr.^aWor'fo^he'amn^?*? 8 °! Fre f c0 and Encaustic Painting are under deep obligations to 
It would be difficult to^numeraT ',t. DS ^ * aS su PP 1 ! ed for executing works of these descriptions, 
undertaken to exolain e U , mera . te the I ? urncrous topics—all bearing on the subjects Mr. Taylor has 
has acquired have Pn Ii I “ dust I r l lous research, combined with the extensive knowledge he 

rateZTvoium::-“ M *° C °“ eCt ’ arraD S e ’ and condease withi “ the <=°“>P 8 « of a mode- 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 180, STRAND. 


- 
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COMPLETION OF THE MAPS 

OF 

©fjt Society f or t{je diffusion of easeful ISnofoletige. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

The size of the Atlas, price 55., 

AN INDEX 

Of more than 25,000 Places, by the Bev. James Mickleburgh, A.M., 

ALSO, 

The Same in an Octavo Volume, price 55. 

NO ^06,-TITLE-PAGES AND TABLES OF CONTENTS, price 15. 

N? 1 05, — GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, prepared under 
the immediate direction of Mr. Murchison, price 55., fully coloured. 

Any Number of the Series may be obtained to complete Sets. 


THE ATLAS 


Is now ready, in the following Bindings . 


Half Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges 

-- ditto, giit edges . . 

--— gilt back and edges . 

Half Russia, plain, sprinkled edges . 

ditto, gilt edges . . 

--— gilt back and edges 


ONE VOLUME. 


Plain. 

Coloured. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

6 12 0 

9 9 0 

6 15 0 

9 12 0 

6 17 o 

9 14 0 

6 13 0 

9 10 0 

6 16 0 

9 13 0 

6 18 0 

9 15 0 


TWO VOLUMES. 


Plain. 

Coloured. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

7 7 o 

10 0 0 

7 12 0 

10 5 0 

7 15 0 

10 8 0 

7 9 0 

10 2 0 

7 14 0 

10 7 o 

7 17 o 

10 10 0 


With the INDEX Five Shillings additional. 


BINDING THE MAPS. 

The Publishers have made arrangements for Binding the Society s 
Atlas in the best and strongest manner, with India Rubber Backs ; and 
Subscribers may have their Copies bound, by sending them through their 
respective Booksellers—or direct to 186, Strand, where Specimens of various 
styles of Binding may be seen. 


Half Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges . 

-ditto, gilt edges 

--—■— gilt back and edges 

Half Russia, plain, sprinkled edges . 

- ditto, gilt edges 

-gilt back and edges 


I IN ONE 
VOLUME. 

IN TWO 
VOLUMES. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

0 18 0 

1 12 0 

1 1 0 

l 17 0 

13 0 

2 0 0 

0 19 0 

1 14 0 

12 0 

1 19 0 

14 0 

2 2 0 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In one volume, cloth, price 5 s. 6 d., 

CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 

IN 

& Series of $h:ogresstbe Wessons; 

Sh owing the most approved Methods of Beginning and 
Ending the Game, together with various Situations and 
Checkmates. 

BY WILLIAM LEWIS. 

Witli Twenty-four Diagrams, Printed 
sin Colom*s. 

Second Edittion. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, ISO, STRAND. 


c 


Imperial 32mo, in an Illuminated binding. 

LARKE'S CABINET SERIES. 

1. Tighe’s Psyche, or the Legend of Love, is. 

2 . Heber’s Palestine, and other Poems, Is. 

3. Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, and other 

Poems, Is. 

4. Hemans’s Domestic Affections, and other Poems Is 

5. Byron’s Giaour, and Bride of Abydos, Is. 

0 . Strife and Peace. By Miss Bremer, Is. 6 d. 

o' 5i 0 ff ?l anls Vlgl1 of Faith » an(l other Poems, Is. 

• n iu S-Family, by Miss Bremer, 2 s. 

9 . I he Poetry of Love, Is. 

10 . The President’s Daughters, by Miss Bremer, 2 s. 

11 . Dana s Buccaneer, and other Poems, Is. 

12. file English Maiden—her Moral and Domestic 

Duties, 2s. 

13. Herrick’s Hesperides, and other Poems. 2 vols. 4 s. 

14. Emerson s Nature, an Essay, and Lectures on the 

1 imes. Is. 

15. Brown’s Britannia’s Pastorals. 2 s. 

16 . Hyperion a Romance, by Professor Longfellow. 2 s. 
1 /. Foster s Duties of the Married State, is 

18 ‘ T *? e Neighbours, by Miss Bremer. 2 vols. 4 s 
H. G. Clarke and Co., 66 , Old Bailey; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol. post 8 vo, with Plates, 10 s. Gd., 

M emoir of the life, 

WRITINGS, and MECHANICAL INVEN. 
'i IONS of EDMUND CARTWRIGHT, D.D., F.R.s 
Inventor of the Power-loom Wool-combing Machine, See 
Containing an account of his various Mechanical and 
Agricultural Experiments ; also his poem of Armine and 
Elvira, and his Correspondence with Fulton, Crabbe, Sir 
W. Jones, Sir H. Davy, Sir Stamford Raffles, &c. &c 
‘ A very beautiful piece by Dr. Cartwright, called 
Armine and Elvira, containing some excellent poetry ex¬ 
pressed with unusual felicity.”—Sir Walter Scott. 

‘‘A very agreeable, well-written, interesting volume.” 
— Examiner. 

“ Written with modesty, clearness, and discrimina- 
tion. — At henceum. 

“ A work peculiarly adapted for the book-club.”— 
Critic. 

“ A concise biographical notice of one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of mechanical genius who have ever con¬ 
ferred substantial advantages upon this country.”— 
Morning Herald. 

Published by Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 
.London. ’ 


On March 31st will be published, price 6a-., No VI 
of The 

OOREIGN AND COLONIAL 

JL QUARTERLY REVIEW.— Among the Contents 
•will be found—Copernicus and his Country—Modern 
^Ethiopia Young Germany—Galileo, Discovery of the 
-°? i th , 6 Satellites—French Songs-Danish 
Novels Michelet’s History of France-Present State of 
Hayti—lh e Currency—Travels in the Holv Land—Gri- 
selda—State of Modern Jewish Literature-Sclavonian 
Literature—Short Critical Notices—Foreign Correspond¬ 
ence, &c. 

London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65 , Cornhill; Edin¬ 
burgh, Bell 6c Buadfute ; Dublin, J. Gumming. 


Just published, and ready at all the Libraries, in Two 
Vols., post 8 vo, price 24a*. cloth, 

A NEW spirit of the age. 

XX. Containing Critical Essays and Biographical 
Sketches ot Literary and other Eminent Characters of 
the Present lime. Edited by R. H. Horne, Esq., 
Author of Orion, Gregory the Seventh,” &c. &c. 

fhe volumes are illustrated with engravings on steel 
r»°r?„u ew w nd , 0riem w al P°f trait f of Dickens, Tennyson 

Smut’an^ 0 ^rC’ ti ^r rd ’ 

“, Jl } biographical sketches the Editor has carefully 
excluded all disagreeable personalities and all unwarrant¬ 
able anecdotes. The criticisms are entirely on abstract 
grounds. He may be often wrong, but it is with a clear 
conscience.’ — Editor's Preface. 

“ It is instinct with vitality, and imbued with a spirit 
and leeling which cannot fail to commend it to every 
reader of taste and intellect. ’ '—Atlas. J 

ls , *. nuch t0 amuse as well as to suggest 
thought. — Athencenm. 00 

London • Smith, Elder, & Co., 65 , Cornhill. 


Second Edition. 

WARD’S COMPANION TO EX- 

. FERIM ENTAL CHEMISTRY ; being a Series 

ol varied and interesting Experiments, with the Theory 
and Rationale explained, by means oi Simple Appa¬ 
ratus. Price 8 d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’- 
court; John Ward, 79, Bishopsgate-street-within. 


CLYPHOCRAPHY, 

OR ENGRAVED DRAWING. 

EDWARD PALMER’S PATENT. 

Cheap substitute for Wood Engraving, adapted 

for ELABORATE AND HIGHLY FINISHED SUBJECTS of 

any size ; which secures to artists perfect copies 
ot their own works to the most minute touch, and to 
1 ub.ishers a very great saving in the cost op 
tiieir illustrations; as the only expense, after pay¬ 
ing the Artist for making the Drawing on the Plate is 
2 s. per square inch super, for the Copper Block, which 
is printed at the Common Type or Steam Press, simi¬ 
larly to Wood Bioctcs, and will yield almost any number 
ol Impressions. 

N.B. The most minute directions for the use of 
Artists wishing to avail themselves of this important 
invention, will be found in the 3rd part of Glyphography 
price 5s.,with numerous Illustrat ons, just published 
by E. Palmer, 103, Newgate-street, London; and 
may be had through any Bookseller. 


\ ADIES’ GOLD NECK CHAINS. 

THOMAS WEST, Working Goldsmith and 
Jeweller, No. 18, Ludgate-street, next to St. Paul’s has 
just finished a large stock of the very best (warranted 
London-made) LADIES’ GOLD NECK and GUARD 
CHAINS, at the following low prices: — 

For Plain Patterns. 

Same weight as three sovereigns .... £4 4 0 

Ditto ditto four sovereigns .... 5 5 0 

Ditto ditto six sovereigns .... 770 

The very newest Link (various patterns). 

Same weight as five sovereigns. £-j 7 0 

Ditto ditto seven sovereigns .... 9 y u 

Ditto ditto nine sovereigns .... 1 1 11 u 

These are the weights usually sold, but chains can be 
had of any weight at the same prices, and of either 45 or 
54 inches in length.— T. West, 18, Ludgate-st.eet.— 
Established 50 years. 

f] AUTION—Captain BIDDING’S 

t V„ HOWQUA'S MIXTURE, and his Howqua'a 
Small Leaf Gunpowder, TEAS.—The celebrity these 
1 eas have acquired having tempted some unprincioled 
persons to give similar or nearly similar titles to their 
own spurious mixtures, to guard against such imposition 
purchasers should observe that the signature thus, ” Capt 
John Rhodes Pidding, H 011 . Company’s Service’ ” is on 
every genuine package. Sold in London by two agents 
only—C. and L. Verrey, 229 , Regent-street, and 3, Pall- 
mall, next the Haymarket, and T. Littlejohn and Son 
77, King William-street, City. For Country Agencies 
address, Capt. Pidding, 22 , College-hill, City. 
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Publishing every alternate month , 

THE BARONIAL HALLS, 

peturesQue (S&tfttts, 


AND 

ANCIENT CHURCHES, OF ENGLAND; 

from 


Dratotngs mate expressly for t?je §!2Horfc, 


BY 

J. D. HARDING, GEORGE CATTERMOLE, F. MULLER, 

AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 


THE WHOLE EXECUTED IN LITHO-TINT BY MR. J. P. HARPING. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 

- + - 

EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


Contents of 

PART I. '■« 

COBHAM HALL, KENT .J. D. Harding. 

COBHAM CHURCH, INTERIOR. .J. D. Harding. 


WEST-STOW HALL, SUFFOLK, 1 „ r 

from a Sketch by...’J-W.M0 li.ee. 


PART II. 

PENSHURST, from the Pabk , KenTi j. d .hakding 
PENSHURST, Court Yard j 

, J. D. Harding. 


BLICKLING, NORFOLK. 


PART III. 

I^ENGIUVE A HALL, LL, }^ UFF0IjK> ^ rom Sketches by c * Richardson. J. D. Harding. 

NAWORTH, CUMBERLAND .George Cattermole. 


iHutrc Rf $3ufcltcattcm. 

The. Work is published every alternate month, in three sizes. Each Part contains Three Plates, 
executed in Litho-tint —a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, as combining accuracy 
of detail with brilliant artistic effects; and Twelve pages of letter-press, interspersed with 
Woodcuts. 

Prints. Imperial Quarto . • ... Five Shillings . 

Proofs. Colombicr Quarto . • • • • Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

Proofs. On India Paper. Imperial Folio. To range 
with “Nash’s Mansions,” and other Works of tho 
same size. Only Seventy Copies of this Edition 
are printed 

£2f° The Work will be completed in Twenty-four Parts, forming Three Volumes . 


^ Twelve Shillings. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 18G, STRAND, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE “ MEDICAL TIMES,” THE LEADING MEDICAL JOURNAL 

IN EUROPE. 

Note from the Publisher of the “ Medical Times” to the Publisher of the “ Lancet.” 

Mr. Carfrae, perceiving that Mr. Churchill persists in affirming, and most erroneously, that the Lancet has as j 
large a circulation as any other medical journal, respectfully challenges him to an examination {before two respect- 1 
able medical publishers, as umpires) of the number respectively published by the Medical Times and the Lancet I 
during the present year: and guarantees to prove that the Medical Times enjoys double the circulation of the Lancet. 1 
“ Medical Times” Office, March6th, 1844. 

Mr. Churchill has declined. 

Published on Saturday, 72 Quarto Columns, price 5 d., at its Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand. 


MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY CRUIKSHANK. 

Now ready, in Three Vols. post 8vo, 

ARTHUR O’LEARY; 

HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDER1NGS IN MANY LANDS. 

Edited by His Friend, 

HARRY LORREQUER. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Orders received by all Booksellers. HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, London. 


THE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, 

For April, 1844.—Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 

EDITED BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 

Will be Illustrated with a Coloured Etching, by Leech, and numerous Engravings on Wood, from Designs 
by Kenny Meadows, Leech, Gilbert, Hine, Prior, Charles Martin, &c. 
contents. 

THE CHRONICLES OF CLOVERNOOK.— By the Editor. 

I. The Hermit of Bellyfulle leaves the Cell of the Corkscrew for the “ Gratis.” 

II. The Lane of Velvet Path. 

III. The Hermit narrates the Tragedy of the Till. 


A Leaf from a Neglected Record. 

Who is a Gentleman ? by Libra. 

The Pilgrim Harper, by Samuel Lover. 

The Orphan Milliners, a Story of the West End, by 
Miss Camilla Toulmin. 

The Levy Papers, edited by Peter Cockerell. 

Belles of England—Queen Elizabeth and the Duchess 
of Marlborough. 

Sketches of Parisian Life—The Dandy, by Mrs. Postans. 


Legends of Lough Ouel, by the late John L’Estrange — 
Destruction of Mullingar; the Legend of the Hand; 
Gcoffry the Diver. 

A Night wi’ the industrious Fleas, by Piers Shafton. 

The Poor Girl and the Angels. 

The Manager’s Extinguisher; or Mr. Bunn and the 
Comedy of “ Mothers and Daughters.” 

Poetry, New Books, &c. 


Office, No. 2, Crane Court, Fleet Street.—Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’ LIBRARY. 

No. I.—THE PRIMER, j 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Edited by H. MAHEW, Author of “ What to Teach, and How to Teach it.” 

EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 350 ENGRAVINGS, FROM DESIGNS BY J. GILBERT. 

The great success which has attended this work, “ the first of a series of Children’s school books, wisely and 
prettily”designed,” ( Examiner , Feb. 4j has induced the Proprietors to issue a limited number of copies for presents, 
printed in scarlet, Vandyke brown and gold, and elegantly bound with gilt edges, price Is. 6 d. 

Office, 2, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 



PERSONAL BEAUTY, 

Considered as an object ever commanding unfeigned admiration, awakens a natural solicitude for its attainment and 
preservation; and the Toilet becomes of increasing importance, more especially where discernment presides in the 
selection of those Appendages which experience has sanctioned. For this purpose 

GOWLAND’S LOTION 

Prefers claims to attention, founded on nearly a Century of trial, combining Elegance of Preparation with the prominent 
requisites of Safety and Efficacy. It has attained extensive patronage as the most congenial Remedy for all Impurities 
of the Skin, and as a Refresher and Sustainer of the Complexion ; and preserving unimpaired an agreeable Flexibility, 
Softness, and Transparent quality of the Skin. 

“ ROB T SHAW, LONDON,” 

Is in White Letters on the Government Stamp, without which it is not genuine. Prices 2s. gd., 5s. 6d.; Quarts 8 s. 6 d. 
Sold by ail Perfumers and Medicine Vendors, 
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ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE CRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AU& MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET. 

PIERCE AND KOLLE solicit the inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elegant Stove Grates, 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs just completed in the Grecian, Elizabethan, 
L-.uis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon their much-approved RADIATING PKlNUi.rij.fci, 

P. and K. also invite attention to their _ imi ^ 

IMPROVED METHOD OF HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION, 

Bein~ the most healthy, simple, and economical mode that can be adopted for warming mansions, halls, churches, 
or other large buildings, possessing also the important advantage of safety from fire, and freedom from dust ; or ^1 , 
and it is so arranged as to warm the entire of a large mansion from one moderate fire, without Mdudmg the um of 
the ordinary grates. Stoves expressly made to cure smoky chimneys. Numerous references to noblemen, gentlemen, 

KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c. 

Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppers, Hot-hearths, Smoke- 

jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. 

Pierce & Kolle, Furnishing Ironmongers, 5, Jermy n-st., Regent-st. 

EUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 

COMPANY, 

No. 10, Chatham Place , Blackfriars , London. 

ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1819. 

President :—SIR JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart., Rock Cliff, Lymington. 
Vice-President GEORGE FORBES, Esa., 9, Park Square, Regent’s Park. 

JOHN ELLIOT DRINK WATER BE THUNK, Esq., 80, Chester-square, Chairman. 

Alexander H. Macdougall, Esq., 44, Parliament-street. 
William Sargent, Esq., Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq., 10 , James-st., Buckingham gate. 
John Stewart, Esq., 22, Portman-square. 

George J. Sulivan, Esq., Wilburv-pk., Amesbury, Wilts. 
John Thoyts, Esq., 8, Foley-place. 


ThomaB Henry Call, Esq., 1. Mount-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
JohnRivettCarnac, Esq., 4 t),l)evonshire-st.,Portland-pl. 
JohnGreathed Harris, Esq., 2, Old Palace-yard. 

Henrv H. Harrison, Esq., 1, Percy-street, Bedford-sq. 
Thomas Hunt. Esq., 11, Manchester-square. 

Wm. Paxton Jervis, Esq., 59, Cadogan-place, Sloane-st, 


F ACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to suit the views and means of every class of 
Insurers. Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an increasing or decreasing scale. 
Two-thirds of the profits are appropriated to those who aj:e insured for the whole term olnfpoGGO Secretary 



FAMILY MOURNING 


AT 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

247 and 249, RECENT STREET. 

The Proprietors of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attention of Ladies to the great utility and benefit 
‘ is found to present from the peculiar character of the undertaking. It has ever been a source of inconvenience and 


house, where every description of MOURNING DRESSES, Millinery, Cardinal Capes, Mantles, &c. of the best 
quality, can be bought on the most reasonable terms, and where every article necessary for a complete Outfit of 
Mourning may he had, and made up, if required, by first-rate artistes, with the strictest attention to taste and elegance, 
on the shortest notice.—W. C. JaY and CO., the London General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 247 and 249, Regent 

Street. i 
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p OMFORT IN A NIGHT-CAP !— 

Gentlemen often complain of their inability to 
keep their caps on all night, which renders them liable 
to colds, deranges and is injurious to their hair, and soils 
the pillow. POWELL’S TEMPLER CAP (registered 
Act 6 and 7 Vic., No. 30), obviates these objections, 
keeps on during the night, keeps the hair smooth, and 
being uniform in substance, dispenses with the wad or 
roll occasioned by first pulling down and then turning up 
the old night-cap—confessedly the ugliest article a man 
wears. The Templer Cap is fashioned from the coolest 
to the warmest material, and will prove an acquisition in 
travelling, to invalids, and to those who wear wigs or 
who have lost their hair. Half-a-dozen franked to any 
part of the kingdom on receipt of a Post-office order for 
7 s. 6 d.; for stout quality, 10s. 6 d. • for medium, 13s. 6 d. • 
and for fine, or single caps, Is. 6 d., 2 s., and 2 s. 6 d. ; also 
in silk in great variety, from 5s. to 15s. The size of the 
head should be sent, measured round the forehead, and 
round the head, and under the chin. Exchanged if not 
approved. 

Sold at the old-established Hosiery, Glove, and Shirt 
Warehouse, and Depot de Mode et d’ Utility, 102, New 
Bond-street. 


THE CAUSE op BALDNESS DISCOVERED, AND 
A COMPLETE REMEDY AND PREVENTIVE 
FOUND!! 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS' 

close attention to the Hair, EDWARD GRIFFIN 


Ciuag auuiuou tUL nair) w AltD ultlrrlN 

has proved that Baldness is occasioned by the disease 
called Scurf, which attacks the roots, and persons inclined 
to make their own observations will find, 

1st, that the scurf is first seen at that part of the head 
where the Hair is getting thinner, or falls off. 

2d, that when the top of the head is thickly covered 
with Scurf, the lower parts will be entirely free. 

3d, that after the head is Bald, the Scurf leaves it 
altogether. 

EDWARD GRIFFIN, therefore, having these two 
years discovered a complete preventive to Scurf, has 
succeeded in preventing Baldness, which is always pre¬ 
ceded by it, and offers his AFRICAN BALM as one of 
the most innocent of all applications—an article which 
softens and nourishes the Hair, and from its medicinal 
properties, not only a certain preventive to Scurf, but also 
the very best article than can be used by those who are 
troubled with it, and who, by promptly applying the 
BALM, will prevent the Hair falling. 

In an age when deceptions of all kinds are practised 
by empirics, there might be some difficulty in inspiring 
the public with confidence j butE. GRIFFIN guarantees 
the effect to be so speedy, as to establish the efficacy of 
his AFRICAN BALM in a few days. 

Prepared and sold by E. GRIFFIN, Hair Cutter, 182, 
Strand, London. Price, 2s. 6 d., and in Stopped Bottles, 
3s. 6 d. and 6s. Country Agents to be supplied by the 
regular wholesale houses: private persons may obtain a 
supply by a post-office order, or, by sending as many 
letter-stamps, will have it immediately forwarded, free 
of cost. 

Sold by the following Agents Mr. Clements, Henly- 
on-Thames: Mr. Chubb, Speenhamland, Berks; Mr. 
Lee, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 


SMOKING DIVANS, 

A L’ORLEANS, 

Fitted up from 5 to 1000 Guineas each. 

I T having become the fashion since the 

late lamented death of the Duke of Orleans, for 
Noblemen and Gentlemen to have fitted up Smoking 
Divans for the enjoyment of their friends, as well as 
Libraries for their instruction— 

J. INDERWICK & Co., of Princes-street, Leicestcr- 
square, London, beg to acquaint Noblemen and Gentle¬ 
men that they will undertake to fit up their Sanctum or 
Salon, in the style of Oriental Luxury, with Robes of the 
Asiatic order, together with Hookahs from Lucknow and 
Bengal; Egyptian, Arabian, and Turkish Tchibouques. 

Meerschaums from the Crimea, Kalyhans from Persia, 
enriched with precious stones and rings of Damask work! 
Mouthpieces of the rarest Amber, with gold-enamelled 
centres. These Pipes are calculated to smoke the choicest 
Tobacco from Latakia, Beyrout, and Salonica, or the 
Celebrated herb of Shiraz, which the Grand Schah of 
Persia has only recently allowed a limited portion to be 
exported. 

A fresh import of Meerschaums just arrived. 


WATCHES, by WEBSTER AN]j 

. T 7 ,, S0N . Chronometer Maters to the Lords of thl 

A f 1 m 1 T*n I rTT _X T u ti t. m 11 n 0- CS __IT-1 1 l • i n 


ArI . n -.xr v ' llluIlw ‘ uc « :r maKers to tne Lords ot thi 

Admiralty.— Webster & Son’s Establishment for th 
Manufacture of Watches and Clocks is the oldest it 
London having continued in Cornhill 134 years. Thei 
have REMOVED to No. 74. The extent of the premiss 
will enable them personally to superintend their workmfl 
m the respective departments. An extensive stock for 
selection, finished with the utmost care, at the lowed be 
prices, consistent with security for the finest manufactuil ov 
and the maintenance of that reputation for superioj M 
workmanship which has distinguished their house for s« s t 
many years. Compensated duplex and lever watches, 3 tn 
counteract the variations of temperature, upon the prim 
ciple of their chronometers, to which government awards 
the prizes three years in succession ; small elegant leve — 
and horizontal watches in gold cases, engraved or engine / 
turned, for ladies or gentlemen ; small flat silver detache f 
lever and horizontal watches, for youths, at very modi 1 , 
rate prices j marine and pocket chronometers, new am * a 
secondhand; ornamental and every description of clocks tl 
regulators upon the most approved principles. Superio 

workmen are employed upon the premises in the repairin £ 

department, for English and foreign work. The utmoi ^ 
value allowed for old watches in exchange.— Webste B 
and Son’s Publication, with their Equation Table fo C 
the present year, will be sent free on the receipt of tw< “ 
postage stamps.— 74 , Cornhill. 4 


-m ^™ S rf^ D £ OMFORT ,N SHAVING. 

TVTESSRS. B. and S. COWYAN’S 

TVX invaluable CANTON-STROP, or QUADRILA. 
TERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER, render* 
the operation of shaving no longer painful to the most 
tender skin. By a very simple process the keenest edei 
may speedily be given to the bluntest razor or penknife! 
B. and S. Cow van’s peculiarly tempered Razors and 
Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are now ex- 
hi Luting at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal;Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from whencJ 
the most flattering certificates have been sent, which ma r 
be seen at the inventors’, B. and S. Cowvan, No. 104 ] 
Fenchurch-street, where the Strops, &c., may be obll 
tamed, as well as ot all respectable perfumers, &c., in 
the United Kingdom, price 5s. 6 d., 7 s. 6d., and 9s 6 d • 
also may be had, Cowvan’s Canton Razor Strop Paste at 
6d - and Is. per packet. The Shaving Powder, is. 6 d. 
per box. 0 * 

Caution.— None are genuine except those marked 
and spelt “ B. and S. Cowvan.” 


tt TT PATRONISED BY “ HER MAJESTY,” 
H.R.II, Prince Albert, the Royal Family, and the several 
Courts of Europe. 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for 
the hair; and as an invigorator and beautifier, is beyond 
all precedent. * J 

CAUTION.—The words “Rowland’s Macassak 
Oil are engraved on the wrapper of each genuine hot- 
tie; and on the back of the wrapper 1500 times, contain, 
mg 29,028 letters without this None are Genuine 

7 f'i FamiI y Bottles (equal to four 
small) 10s. 6 d., and double that size, 21s. per bottle 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

Is an odoriferous creamy Liquid—the onlv safe and effica. 
cious preparation for dissipating Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
Blotches, Spots, and other disfigurements of the Skin. The 
radiant bioom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness- 
and delicacy it induces on the Hands, Arms, and Neck 
render it indispensable to every Toilet. Price 4s. 6 d. and 
8s. 0 d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE-a White Powder, com- 
pounded of the rarest and most fragrant Exotics ; it be¬ 
stows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, frees them 
from lartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firm¬ 
ness and to the breath a delightful fragrance. Price 
2s. 9 d. per box. 

OAUTION -SPUMOUS IMITATIONS are uni¬ 
versally offered for Sale under the title of the “Genu- 
lfc 13 imperative on purchasers to see 

that the word “ ROWLAND’S ” is on the Wrapper of 
each article. The Proprietors’ Signature is also engraved 
on the Government Stamp, thus— b 

Am Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 

which is affixed to the K ALYDOR and ODONTO 
* * All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS' : 
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NEW TRAVELLING ATLAS. 

Bound in roan , with a tuck, price 16$. 

A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS 

OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES, 

With all the Coach and Rail-Roads accurately laid down and coloured, corrected to the present time, 

EITGRAVED BIT SIDWEY ZZAZiXi. 

‘A County Atlas is no novelty, but the English tourist is sometimes at a loss where to inquire for the best. The 
best we have seen for neatness, portability, and clear engraving, is this of Mr. Sidney Hall, and it has an advantage 
over many of its competitors m an accurate delineation of all the Railroads corrected down to the present time. The 
a J e S i* ze * but fold m the middle, so that the whole, when closed, form a moderately thick 8vo volume, 

“ orocco C0Ver ’ exactly the size ’ with °ut being too bulky for the pocket of u 


-Westminster Review. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


pHUBB'S NEW PATENT DE- 

TECTOR LOCKS give perfect security from 
false Keys and Picklocks, and also give immediate no¬ 
tice of any attempt to open them. 

Chubb’s Patent Fireproof Safes, Chests, and Boxes, 
form a complete security for Money, Deeds, Plate, Books, 
&c., from Fire and Thieves. Cash Boxes, Despatch 
Boies, and Japan Boxes of all dimensions on sale. 

C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 

n UT GLASS, CHINA,EARTHEN- 

WARE, &c.— Sander & Co. beg to announce 
that their Show-rooms and Warehouses constantly re¬ 
ceive a succession of new patterns, in Dinner, Dessert, 
Tea and Breakfast Services, and Toilet sets in porcelain, 
ironstone, china, and the new fluescent ware, equal in 
appearance to China, at a fourth the cost. The Cut- 
Glass Department comprises every modern and elegant 
design, in Trifle, Dessert Dishes, Decanters, Claret Jugs, 
Tumblers, Wines, &c., together with all kinds of glass 
of the plain and economical description. A large stock 
of Lamps, Chandeliers, and Hall Lanthorns, Papier 
Mache and Iron Trays. Fancy Ornaments in China, 
Alabaster, Ormolu, Bronze, &c. 

319 and 320, High Holborn, opposite Gray’s-inn-gate. 



H. WALKER’S 
Nredlbs (br autho¬ 
rity the “ QtTEEN’S 
Own,”) with the new 
large eyes, are easily 
threaded, (even by 
blind persons,) and 
work with great ease 
haring improved 
points, temper, and 
finish: they are made 
of every length or 
substance, and for 
•wry purpose: the 
labels are correct 
Manufacturer to the 



WALKER, 

». 20 . Maiden Lone, Wood Street. London. 


-likenesses of Her 
Majesty, and his R. 
H. Prince Albert in 
relief on coloured 
grounds. They can 
be sent free by post^ 
by any respectable 
dealer, on receipt of 
13 penny stamps for 
every shilling value. 
H. Walker’s Hooks 
and Eyes, Fish¬ 
hooks, steel Pens, 
&c. are recommend 
ed. 


(CASTOR OIL.— II. TAYLOR, 

Chemist, 10, Pall-mall, London, has prepared 
Castor Oil in a concentrated form, inclosed in Capsules 
of Gelatine; by which the disagreeable taste of this 
medicine is entirely avoided. Each Capsule is equal to 
a dessert-spoonful of Castor Oil. These are sold in 
boxes, containing twenty-four, at 2s. 6 d. each, and can 
be procured of all respectable Chemists throughout the 
Kingdom. 

BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 

nPTIE Thorn that veils the Primrose 

from our view is not more invidious to Nature 
than superfluous Hair on the Face, Neck, or Arms of 
Beauty. For its removal, Hubert’s Roseate Powder 
stands pre-eminent. Beware of Counterfeits. The 
genuine has been signed G. H. Hogard for the last 40 
years. Sold for the Proprietor, by Hooper, Chemist, 24, 
Russell-street, Covent Garden; and by most Perfumers 
and Medicine Vendors ; Price 4s., or two in one Parcel, 7 -s. 

BOOK’S PATEF4T COATS, 

AND LADIES’ RIDING HABITS. 

CONSTRUCTED 

ON PRINCIPLES AS DIFFERENT AND SUPERIOR 
TO THE OLD MODES AS 
STEAM POWER 

IS TO THAT WHICH IT SUPERSEDES. 

NO 

PRETENSIONS ARE MADE TO CHEAPNESS, 

BUT 

EACH GARMENT IS OF THE MOST COSTLY TEXTURE, 
IMPROVING THE FIGURE, 

AND FITTING WITH INIMITABLE COMFORT 
AND GRACE, AT 
FAIR PRISES FOR GASH QKLY. 

13, CLIFFORD STREET, BOBD ST. 


The Patronage and flattering ^ Approbation of more than 

ONE HUNDRED^t# 5 * NOBLEMEN, 

And a very large circle of the Haut Ton. bestowed on the DOUDNEY 
BROTHERS during their first year in BOND STREET, confirm their con¬ 
clusion that the old-fashioned West End prejudices would no longer prevent 
• a cheap but fair Ready Money Establishment obtaining due encouragement. 

The most prominent novelties now claiming attention are, the Ladies’ Cloth 
Paletots, and Chesterfields, light, warm, and extremely gentlemanly, water¬ 
proofed by Doudney’s new process, the most effective & unpernic’ious before 
_ the public ; also Elegancies for Dress Waistcoats. Milled Scarlet Hunting 
I Coat, finest quality, £4 4s; excellent superfine Riding or Dress Coats, £2 2s; the best qna- 
| lity, £2 18s; Riding Buckskin Trousers, 13s; Ladies’ Riding Habits, excellent, for 4 gui¬ 
neas; elegant for 5, 6, and 7 guineas. Liveries, of very best quality, for 3 guineas per Suit 


17. OLD BOND ST. 


2c 97, FLEET ST. 





























SAVE YOU 

BY DOUDNEY 80 SON’S 
49, X.O3HBAR33 STREET. 

DRESS COATS, 38s. 42s. and 47s. Gd. Superior workman¬ 
ship. FROCK COATS, silk facings, 40s. 45s. and 50s. 
ALL THE NEW PATTERNS for Trousers, 13s. 6d. 
17s. 6d. and 21s. SPLENDID PATTERNS SUMMER 
Trousers, 10s. 6d. per pair, or 3 for 30s. NEW PAT¬ 
TERNS, for Summer Waistcoats, 7s. each, or 3 for 20s. 
Morning Coats, and Dressing Gowns, Fishing, and 
SHOOTING COATS, 10s. 6d. 15s. and ?ls. An im¬ 
mense assortment of READY-MADE York Wrappers, 
Taglionis. Codringtons, and Chesterfields, 12s. 18s. and 
21s. WATERPROOF Cloaks, 21s. DOUDNEY’S cele-j 
brated Spanish Army Cloth Cloak, nine-and-half yards 
round, 60s. Opera ditto 25s. SUIT OF LIVERIES, 
complete, 63s. Scarlet Hunting Coat, 63s. Ladies’ Riding ! 


JNCOME TAX 

NEW TARIFF, 
ESTABLISHED 1784. 


Habits, 63s. and 84s. BEST AND CHEAP* 
EST HOUSE FOR BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN preferrinf 
their Clothes Fashionably made, at a FIRST- 
RATE LONDON HCUSE, 
by post-paid Application, they 
will receive, free, a Prospectus, 
explanatory of their celebrated 
CONTRACT SYSTEM, State¬ 
ment of Prices and Directions 
for Measurement. Or, if Three 
or Four Gentlemen unite, one o 
the Travellers will wait on them. 


DOUDNEY&SON,4@, LOMBARD ST. ESTAB. 1784. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OITY STEAM PRESS, LONG LANE, LONDON 


COPPER-PLATE. s. 

100 Address Cards, and Plate ... 4 
I [andsorae Trade Plate and 100 Cards lO 


.1 Jill-Read Plate, bold style 

LETTER-PRESS. 

500 Cards, 3% inches by 2% 

5000 Handbills, 7% inches by 5 
10 ? 00Q ditto ditto 
Forwarded to any part of the Kingdom in 
TWO DAYS after the receipt of a Post-OffiCb 
Order. Address Plate engraved in 2 hours. 


LETTER-PRESS. 

20,000 Handbills, 7*4 inches by 5 
100 Posting Bills, 22% inches by 18 
250 ditto ditto 

100 ditto 30 inches by 19% 

250 ditto ditto _ 

lOOO 8vo. Notes, fly leaf, sup. post 1*7 n 
lOOO 4to. Circulars, fly leaf, sup. post 25 6 
For Prices of Book-work (which are equally 
low), send for DOUDNEY’S POCKET PRINT- 
ING GUIDE, supplied gratuitously, by post. 


SB 

17 

12 _ 
20 0 
T~ 


T HE CH EAPEST HOUSE FOR FANCY PRINTING- 


Patent Candles for Ctmre&es, Chapels, &c. 


These Candles are the most economical ever introduced to the public. They have no metallic 
or deleterious matter mixed with the Tallow or the Wick, and may be used in ordinary Candle- 
lamps. Price the same as common Moulds. 

THE PATENT MIGHT LIGHTS, 

Made on the same principle, require no Snuffing, and are an admirable improvement on Rush 
lights. They are safer, neater, and more economical than Dip Candles, and are warranted free 
from adulteration. 


DOUDHEYS’ IMPROVED MOULDS, 

On the old principle, are made with Patent Cotton by Patent Machinery. 

Ordinary Moulds and Dips, of the finest quality, as usual. 

London Agents: Slocombe and Son, 9, Charlotte Street, Portland Place; T. Snelling 
SO, Fenchurch St.; H- North, 135, HignSt., Doroagh; V. Smith, Grocer, 53 Aldersgate St. 


WITH PLATTED WTCKS. 
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THE PATENT BRANDY. 

BETTS AND CO., PATENT BRANDY DISTILLERS, No. 7, SMITHFIELD BARS, 


Have placed the produce of this country, the grain grown upon British soil, and malted and distilled by native in - 
dustry, upon an equality with the produce and skill of the Continent. 

Their Pale and Coloured Patent Brandy is a pure, wholesome, and palatable spirit; free from acid; and 
equal in quality to the best Coguac, at about half the price. 

It is prescribed by the highest Medical Authorities, at Guy’s, St. George’s, and the Westminster Hospitals ; and at 
other principal Hospitals and Infirmaries, throughout the kingdom. 

Quantities of not less than Two Gallons, in stone jars at 18s. per Gallon, jars excluded; and in bottles, six to the 
Gallon, at 20*. per Gallon, (or 3s. 6d. per bottle,) the bottles and packages included. 

A single bottle may be had from the most respectable dealers in town and country, of whose names lists may be 
obtained from the Patentees. 

To prevent fraud, every bottle has the cork and mouth secured by the Patent Metallic Capsules, (not Tin Foil,) 
embossed with the words “ Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars.” 



WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 

P ERSONS of any Age, however bad 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking, 
ancl Merchants’ offices. Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered 

but-‘the labour of an hour! ’ Polytechnic 

Journal. 

“ We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the Caligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“ Mr. SMART’S mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 
inspection.”—London Journal of Commerce. 


ELE&A&CE AESD ECGWQRflY FOR THE TABLE. 



WATSON’S AtBATA platb. WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

41 , & 42, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STREET, 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office , 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGATE, 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway. 

S TI.VER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metals, called, 
Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new, and per¬ 
fectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, aided by a person of Science, 
in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice, the 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of Silver in 
appearance—with aH its durability and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in 
•use—undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseous in 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned as silver, 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this Metal is peculiarly his own. 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from all others; 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus which di¬ 
rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffering 

Chased 38<. Plain 30 s. from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress of his New Plate 

«ince its introduction. C. W. unlike this party, courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will establish its prt*- 
eminence. Entire Services of Plate Purchased. 


Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

1 Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded. 

Table Spoons. 

16 6 doz. 

1 1 0 doz. 

1 10 0 doz. 

Egg Spoons . 

7 0 doz. 

15 0 Gilt 

24 0 Gilt 

„ Forks . 

16 6 „ 

110,, 

1 10 0 „ 

Gravy .. 

Sauce Ladles. 

3 6 ea. 

4 6 ea. 

7 6 ea. 

Dessert Spoons... 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

15 0,, 

1 9 „ 

2 3 „ 

3 9 „ 

„ Forks ... 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

Soup ,, . 

Sugar Tongs. 

6 6,, 

8 0 „ 

11 0 „ 

Tea Spoons . 

5 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

IS 6 „ 

18 0 gilt, 

13 6 „ 

1 3 „ 

1 9 „ 

3 0 „ 

' Salt Ditto . 

Mustard Ditto ... 

6 0 „ 

6 0 „ 

12 0 Gilt 
12 0 (iilt 

Fish Knives. 

j Skewers . 

5 6,. 

4d. in. 

8 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

6d, in. 



Threaded Pattern Albata Plate Handle Table Knives, Steel Blades, 22 s. Gd.per doz.—Desserts 18 s. 6d. doz.—Carvers 6s. 6d. pair. 

Three Papier Machfe Tea Trays, full sizes, ornamented, for 35s.—Patent Candle Lamps, 9s. 6d.—Solar Lamps to burn common 
oil, 22s.6d.-Bronze Fenders, Qs.fid.—Steel Fire Irons, 4s. 6d. per set.—Ivory Handle Table Knives, rimmed shoulders, lls. per 
doz.; Desserts, 9s. per doz.; Carvers, 4s. 6d. per pair. 

CAUTION.— Watson’s New Albata Plate can only be had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor, 41, & 42, 
Barbican, comer of Princes Street, and at 16, Norton Folgate, Bisbopsgate, Wholesale and Retail Jeweller, Silversmith, 
Cutler, and General Furnishing Hardwareman. Established 1795. # 

C. Watson’s handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and Price Current, is just published; and Families who regard eco¬ 
nomy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful Book, which may be had Gratis, and post-free, from the above address 






















































PANKLIBANON IRON WORKS 

asihoksal? anfc Metatl, 

58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


The Proprietors of this Establishment are enabled to offer the most extensive assortment in the I 
kingdom of Tinned Copper, Tin, and Iron Cooling Vessels, Block Tin Dish Covers, Enamelled 1 
Saucepans, &c. &c. 



ALSO, 

JAPANNED PAPER AND IRON TEA-TRAYS, 
AND TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 


BEST TABLE CUTLERY. 

SHEFFIELD PLATE & GERMAN SILVER WARES, 



Comprising Dish and Plate Covers, Liqueur Frames, Epergnes, Vegetable, and Side Dishes, &c. 
Here the Proprietors would remark, that, after great efforts and many practical attempts, they 
have succeeded in producing British Plate, Albata, and Silver Plated Articles of a very superior 
description, to which they respectfully desire attention. 


The Proprietors have adopted the plan of affixing the Price to each 
Article in plain figures, for Cash, to enable all Purchasers to have the same 

ADVANTAGE. _ 

THORPE, FALLOWS, & C 0Mpr * 

58, Raker Street, Portman Sq. 

LONDON. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

CONTINUATION OF THE ENTERPRISE OF MR. JONAS AND HIS FRIEND. 

Tiie Doctor’s prognostication in reference to the weather, was speedily 
verified. Although the weather was not a patient of his, and no third 
party had required him to give an opinion on the case, the quick fulfil¬ 
ment of his prophecy may be taken as an instance of his professional 
tact; for unless the threatening aspect of the night had been perfectly 
plain and unmistakeable, Mr. Jobling would never have compromised 
his reputation by delivering any sentiments on the subject. He used 
this principle in Medicine with too much success, to be unmindful of it 
in his commonest transactions. 

It was one of those hot, silent, nights, when people sit at windows, 
listening for the thunder which they know will shortly break; when 
they recall dismal tales of hurricanes and earthquakes; and of lonely 
travellers on open plains, and lonely ships at sea struck by lightning. 
Lightning flashed and quivered on the black horizon even now; and 
hollow murmurings were in the wind, as though it had been blowing 
where the thunder rolled, and still was charged with its exhausted 
echoes. But the storm, though gathering swiftly, had not yet come up ; 
and the prevailing stillness was the more solemn, from the dull 
intelligence that seemed to hover in the air, of noise and conflict 
afar off. 

It was very dark ; but in the murky sky there were masses of cloud 
which shone with a lurid light, like monstrous heaps of copper that 
had been heated in a furnace, and were growing cold. These had been 
advancing steadily and slowly, but they were now motionless, or nearly 
so ; and as the carriage clattered round the corners of the streets, it 
passed, at every one, a knot of persons, who had come there—many 
from their houses close at hand, without hats—to look up at that 
quarter of the sky. And now a very few large drops of rain began to 
fall: and thunder rumbled in the distance. 

Jonas sat in a corner of the carriage, with his bottle resting on his 
knee, and gripped as tightly in his hand, as if he would have ground its 
neck to powder if he could. Instinctively attracted by the night, he had 
laid aside the pack of cards upon the cushion; and with the same 
involuntary impulse, so intelligible to both of them as not to occasion 
a remark on either side, his companion had extinguished the lamp. 
The front glasses were down; and they sat looking silently out upon the 
gloomy scene before them. 

They were clear of London: or as clear of it as travellers can be, 
whose way lies on the Western Road, within a stage of that enormous 
city. Occasionally, they encountered a foot-passenger, hurrying to the 
nearest place of shelter; or some unwieldy cart proceeding onward at a 
heavy trot, with the same end in view. Little clusters ot such vehicles 
were gathered round the stable-yard or baiting-place of every way-side 
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tavern; while their drivers watched the weather from the doors and open 
windows, or made merry within. Everywhere the people were disposed 
to bear each other company, rather than sit alone; so that groups of 
watchful faces seemed to be looking out upon the night and them , from 
almost every house they passed. 

It may appear strange that this should have disturbed Jonas, or 
rendered him uneasy : but it did. After muttering to himself, and 
often changing his position, he drew up the blind on his side of the 
carriage, and turned his shoulder sulkily towards it. But he neither 
looked at his companion, nor broke the silence which prevailed between 
them, and which had fallen so suddenly upon himself, by addressing a 
word to him. 

The thunder rolled, the lightning flashed; the rain poured down like 
Heaven’s wrath. Surrounded at one moment by intolerable light, and 
at the next by pitchy darkness, they still pressed forward on their 
journey. . Even when they arrived at the end of the stage, and might 
have tarried, they did not; but ordered horses out immediately. Nor 
had this any reference to some five minutes’ lull, which at that time 
seemed to promise a cessation of the storm. They held their course 
as if they were impelled and driven by its fury. Although they had not 
exchanged a dozen words, and might have tarried very well, they 
seemed to feel, by joint consent, that onward they must go. 

Louder and louder the deep thunder rolled, as through the myriad 
halls of some vast temple in the sky ; fiercer and brighter became the 
lightning ; more and more heavily the rain poured down. The horses 
(they were travelling now with a single pair), plunged and started from 
the rills of quivering fire that seemed to wind along the ground before 
them : but there these two men sat, and forward they went as if they 
were led on by an invisible attraction. 

The eye, partaking of the quickness of the flashing light, saw in its 
every gleam a multitude of objects which it could not see at steady noon 
in fifty times that period. Bells in steeples, with the rope and wheel 
that moved them; ragged nests of birds in cornices and nooks; faces 
full of consternation in the tilted waggons that came tearing past, their 
frightened teams ringing out a warning which the thunder drowned; 
harrows and ploughs left out in fields; miles upon miles of hedge- 
divided country, with the distant fringe of trees as obvious as the scare¬ 
crow in the beanfield close at hand : in a trembling, vivid, flickering 
instant, everything was clear and plain : then came a flush of red into 
the yellow light; a change to blue; a brightness so intense that there 
was nothing else but light: and then the deepest and profoundest 
darkness. 

The lightning, being very crooked and very dazzling, may have pre¬ 
sented or assisted a curious optical illusion, which suddenly rose before 
the startled eyes of Montague in the carriage, and as rapidly disappeared. 
He thought he saw Jonas with his hand lifted, and the bottle clenched 
in it like a hammer, making as if he would aim a blow at his head. 
At the same time he observed (or so believed), an expression in his face; 
a combination of the unnatural excitement he had shown all day, with 
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a wild hatred and fear which might have rendered a Wolf a less terrible 
companion. 

He uttered an involuntary exclamation, and called to the driver, who 
brought his horses to a stop with all speed. 

It could hardly have been as he supposed, for although he had not 
taken his eyes off his companion, and had not seen him move, he sat 
reclining in his corner as before. 

“ What’s the matter ] ” said Jonas. “ Is that your general way of 
waking out of your sleep ? ” 

“ I could swear,” returned the other, “ that I have not closed my eyes!” 

“ When you have sworn it,” said Jonas, composedly, “ we had better 
go on again, if you have only stopped for that.” 

He uncorked the bottle with the help of his teeth ; and putting it to 
his lips, took a long draught. 

“ I wish we had never started on this journey. This is not,” said 
Montague, recoiling instinctively, and speaking in a voice that betrayed 
his agitation : “ this is not a night to travel in.” 

“ Ecod ! you ’re right there,” returned J onas : “ and we shouldn’t be 
out in it but for you. If you hadn’t kept me waiting all day, we might 
have been at Salisbury by this time; snug abed and fast asleep. What 
are we stopping now for ] ” 

Ilis companion put his head out of window for a moment, and drawing 
it in again, observed (as if that were his cause of anxiety), that the boy 
was drenched to the skin. 

“ Serve him right,” said Jonas. “ I’m glad of it. What the devil are 
we stopping now, for h Are you going to spread him out to dry V 

“ I have half a mind to take him inside,” observed the other with 
some hesitation. 

“ Oh ! thankee ! ” said Jonas. “ We don’t want any damp boys here: 
especially a young imp like him. Let him be where he is. He aint 
afraid of a little thunder and lightning, I dare say ; whoever else is. 
Go on, Driver I We had better have him inside perhaps,” he muttered 
with a laugh ; " and the horses ! ” 

“ Don’t go too fast,” cried Montague to the postillion; “ and take 
care how you go. You were nearly in the ditch when I called to you.” 

This was not true ; and Jonas bluntly said so, as they moved forward 
again. Montague took little or no heed of what he said, but repeated 
that it was not a night for travelling, and showed himself, both then 
and afterwards, unusually anxious. 

From this time, Jonas recovered his former spirits ; if such a term 
may be employed to express the state in which he had left the city. He 
had his bottle often at his mouth; roared out snatches of songs, without 
the least regard to time or tune or voice, or anything but loud discor¬ 
dance ; and urged his silent friend to be merry with him. 

“ You ’re the best company in the world, my good fellow,” said 
Montague with an effort, “ and in general irresistible; but to-night— 
do you hear it ? ” 

“ Ecod I hear and see it too,” cried Jonas, shading his eyes, r for the 
moment, from the lightning which was flashing, not in any one direction, 
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but all round them. “What of that ? It don’t change you, nor me, 
nor our affairs. Chorus, chorus ! 

It may lighten and storm, 

Till it hunt the red worm 
From the grass where the gibbet is driven ; 

But it can’t hurt the dead, 

And it wo’nt save the head 
That is doom’d to be rifled and riven. 

That must be a precious old song,” he added with an oath, as he stopped 
short in a kind of wonder at himself. “ I haven’t heard it since I was a 
boy, and how it comes into my head now, unless the lightning put it 
there, I don’t know. ‘ Can’t hurt the dead ’! No no. 4 And won’t 
save the head ’! No no. No ! Ha ha ha ! ” 

His mirth was of such a savage and extraordinary character, and was, 
in an inexplicable way, at once so suited to the night, and yet such 
a coarse intrusion on its terrors, that his fellow-traveller, always a 
coward, shrunk from him in positive fear. Instead of Jonas being 
his tool and instrument, their places seemed to be reversed. But there 
was reason for this too, Montague thought; since the sense of his 
debasement might naturally inspire such a man with the wish to assert 
a noisy independence, and in that license to forget his real condition. 
Being quick enough in reference to such subjects of contemplation, he 
W’as not long in taking this argument into account, and giving it its full 
weight. But still he felt a vague sense of alarm, and was depressed 
and uneasy. 

He was certain he had not been asleep; but his eyes might have 
deceived him, for looking at Jonas now, in any interval of darkness, he 
could represent his figure to himself in any attitude- his state of mind 
suggested. On the other hand, he knew full well that Jonas had no 
reason to love him ; and even taking the piece of pantomime which had 
so impressed his mind to be a real gesture, and not the working of his 
fancy, the most that could be said of it was, that it was quite in keeping 
with the rest of his diabolical fun, and had the same impotent expres¬ 
sion of truth in it. “ If he could kill me with a wish,” thought the 
swindler, “ I should not live long.” 

He resolved, that when he should have had his use of Jonas, he would 
restrain him with an iron curb : in the mean time, that he could not 
do better than leave him to take his own way, and preserve his own 
peculiar description of good-humour, after his own uncommon manner. 
It was no great sacrifice to bear with him ; “ for when all is got that 
can be got/’ thought Montague, “ I shall decamp across the water, and 
have the laugh on my side—and the gains.” 

Such were his reflections from hour to hour ; his state of mind being 
one in which the same thoughts constantly present themselves over and 
oyer again in wearisome repetition ; while Jonas, who appeared to have 
dismissed reflection altogether, entertained himself as before. They 
agreed that they would go to Salisbury, and would cross to Mr. Pecksniff’s 
in the morning; and at the prospect of deluding that worthy gentleman, 
the spirits of his amiable son-in-law became more boisterous than ever. 
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As the night wore on, the thunder died away, but still rolled gloomily 
and mournfully in the distance. The lightning too, though now com¬ 
paratively harmless, was yet bright and frequent. The rain was quite 
as violent as it had ever been. 

It was their ill-fortune, at about the time of dawn and in the last 
stage of their journey, to have a restive pair of horses. These animals 
had been greatly terrified in their stable by the tempest; and coming 
out into the dreary interval between night and morning, when the glare 
of the lightning was yet unsubdued by day, and the various objects in 
their view were presented in indistinct and exaggerated shapes which 
they would not have worn by night, they gradually became less and less 
capable of controul; until, taking a sudden fright at something by the 
roadside, they dashed off wildly down a steep hill, flung the driver from 
his saddle, drew the carriage to the brink of a ditch, stumbled headlong 
down, and threw it crashing over. 

The travellers had opened the carriage door, and had either jumped 
or fallen out. Jonas was the first to stagger to his feet. He felt sick 
and weak, and very giddy, and, reeling to a five-barred gate, stood hold¬ 
ing by it: looking drowsily about, as the whole landscape swam before his 
eyes. But by degrees he grew more conscious, and presently observed 
that Montague was lying senseless in the road, within a few feet of the 
horses. 

In an instant, as if his own faint body were suddenly animated by a 
demon, he ran to the horses’ heads ; and pulling at their bridles with 
all his force, set them struggling and plunging with such mad violence 
as brought their hoofs at every effort nearer to the skull of the prostrate 
man, and must have led in half a minute to his brains being dashed 
out on the highway. 

As he did this, he fought and contended with them like a man 
possessed : making them wilder by his cries. 

“ Whoop ! ” cried Jonas. “ Whoop ! again ! another 1 A little more, 
a little more ! Up, ye devils ! Hillo ! ” 

As he heard the driver who had risen and was hurrying up, crying 
to him to desist, his violence increased. 

“ Hillo ! Hillo ! ” cried Jonas. 

“ For God’s sake ! ” cried the driver.—“ The gentleman—in the road 
—he ’ll be killed ! ” 

The same shouts and the same struggles were his only answer. But 
the man darting in at the peril of his own life, saved Montague’s, by 
dragging him through the mire and water out of the reach of present 
harm. That done he ran to Jonas ; and with the aid of his knife they very 
shortly disengaged the horses from the broken chariot, and got them, 
cut and bleeding, on their legs again. The postillion and Jonas had 
now leisure to look at each other, which they had not had yet. 

“ Presence of mind, presence of mind!” cried Jonas, throwing up 
his hands wildly. “ What would you have done without me ! ” 

“ The other gentleman would have done badly without me” returned 
the man, shaking his head. “ You should have moved him first. I 
gave him up for dead.” 
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e “ Presence of mind, you croaker, presence of mind !” cried Jonas, 
with a harsh loud laugh. “Was he struck, do you think?” 

They both turned to look at him. Jonas muttered something to 
himself, when he saw him sitting up beneath the hedge, looking vacantly 
round. 

“ What*s the matter ? ” asked Montague. “ Is anybody hurt V* 

“Ecod !” said Jonas, “it don’t seem so. There are no bones broke, 
after all.” 

They raised him, and he tried to walk. He was a good deal shaken, 
and trembled very much. But with the exception of a few cuts and 
bruises, this was all the damage he had sustained. 

“Cuts and bruises, eh ?” said Jonas. “ We’ve all got them. Only 
cuts and bruises, eh ?” 

“ I wouldn’t have given sixpence for the gentleman’s head in half a 
dozen seconds more, for all he’s only cut and bruised,” observed the post¬ 
boy. “ If ever you ’re in an accident of this sort again, Sir ; which I 
hope you won’t be; never you pull at the bridle of a horse that’s down, 
when there’s a man’s head in the way. That can’t be done twice 
without there being a dead man in the case; it would have ended in 
that, this time, as sure as ever you were born, if I hadn’t come up just 
when I did.” 

Jonas replied by advising him with a curse to hold his tongue, and to 
go somewhere, whither he was not very likely to go of his own accord. 
But Montague, who had listened eagerly, to every word, himself diverted 
the subject, by exclaiming : “ Where’s the boy !” 

“ Ecod, I forgot that monkey,” said Jonas. “ What’s become of him !” 
A very brief search settled that question. The unfortunate Mr. Bailey 
had been thrown sheer over the hedge or the five barred gate ; and was 
lying in the neighbouring field, to all appearance dead. 

“ When I said to-night, that I wished I had never started on this 
journey,” cried his master, “ I knew it was an ill-fated one. Look at 
this boy!” 

“ Is that all ?” growled Jonas. “ If you call that a sign of it —” 

“ W hy, what should I call a sign of it ?” asked Montague, hurriedly. 
“ What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean,” said J onas, stooping down over the body, “ that I never 
heard you were his father, or had any particular reason to care much 
about him. Halloa. Hold up here !” 

But the boy was past holding up, or being held up, or giving any other 
sign, of life, than a faint and fitful beating of the heart. After some dis¬ 
cussion, the driver mounted the horse which had been least injured, and 
took the lad in his arms, as well as he could ; while Montague and Jonas 
leading the other horse, and carrying a trunk between them, walked by 
his side towards Salisbury. 

“ You’d get there in a few minutes, and be able to send assistance to 
meet us, if you went forward, post-boy,” said Jonas. “ Trot on !” 

“ No, no,” cried Montague, hastily ; “ we’ll keep together.” 

“ Why, what a chicken you are ! You are not afraid of being robbed ; 
are you ?” said Jonas. 
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“I am not afraid of anything,” replied the other, whose looks and 
manner were in flat contradiction to his words. “But we’ll keep 
together.” 

“You were mighty anxious about the boy, a minute ago,” said Jonas. 
4i I suppose you know that he may die in the mean time T 

“ Aye, aye. I know. But we ’ll keep together.” 

As it was clear that he was not to be moved from this determination, 
Jonas made no other rejoinder than such as his face expressed ; and they 
proceeded in company. They had three or four good miles to travel; 
and the way was not made easier by the state of the road, the burden by 
which they were embarrassed, or their own stiff and sore condition. 
After a sufficiently long and painful walk, they arrived at the Inn ; and 
having knocked the people up (it being yet very early in the morning), 
sent out messengers to see to the carriage and its contents, and roused a 
surgeon from his bed to tend the chief sufferer. All the service he could 
render, he rendered promptly and skilfully. But he gave it as his 
opinion that the boy was labouring under a severe concussion of the 
brain, and that Mr. Bailey’s mortal course was run. 

If Montague’s strong interest in the announcement could have been 
considered as unselfish, in any degree ; it might have been a redeeming 
trait in a character that had no such lineaments to spare. But it was 
not difficult to see that for some unexpressed reason best appreciated by 
himself, he attached a strange value to the company and presence of this 
mere child. When, after receiving some assistance from the surgeon 
himself, he retired to the bed-room prepared for him, and it was broad 
day, his mind was still* dwelling on this theme. 

“ I would rather have lost,” he said, “ a thousand pounds than lost 
the boy just now. But I ’ll return home alone ; I am resolved upon 
that. Chuzzlewit shall go forward first, and I will follow in my own 
time. I ’ll have no more of this,” he added, wiping his damp forehead. 
“ Twenty-four hours of this would turn my hair gray ! ” 

After examining his chamber, and looking under the bed, and in the 
cupboards, and even behind the curtains, with unusual caution; although 
it was, as has been said, broad day; he double-locked the door by which 
he had entered, and retired to rest. There was another door in the 
room, but it was locked on the outer side; and with what place it 
communicated, he knew not. 

His fears or evil conscience reproduced this door in all his dreams. 
He dreamed that a dreadful secret was connected with it: a secret which 
he knew, and yet did not know, for although he was heavily responsible 
for it, and a party to it, he was harassed even in his vision by a dis¬ 
tracting uncertainty in reference to its import. Incoherently entwined 
with this dream was another, which represented it as the hiding-place 
of an enemy, a shadow, a phantom ; and made it the business of his 
life to keep the terrible creature closed up, and prevent it from forcing 
its way in upon him. With this view Nadgett, and he, and a strange 
man with a bloody smear upon his head (who told him that he had 
been his playfellow, and told him, too, the real name of an old school¬ 
mate, forgotten until then), worked with iron plates and nails to make 
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the door secure ; but though they worked never so hard, it was all in vain, 
for the nails broke, or changed to soft twigs, or, what was worse, to 
worms, between their fingers ; the wood of the door splintered and 
crumbled, so that even nails would not remain in it; and the iron plates 
curled up like hot paper. All this time the creature on the other side— 
whether it was in the shape of man, or beast, he neither knew nor 
sought to know—was gaining on them. But his greatest terror was 
when the man with the bloody smear upon his head demanded of him 
if he knew this creature’s name, and said that he would whisper it. 
At this the dreamer fell upon his knees, his whole blood thrilling with 
inexplicable fear, and held his ears. But looking at the speaker’s lips, 
he saw that they formed the utterance of the letter “ J and crying 
out aloud that the secret was discovered, and they were all lost, he 
awoke. 

Awoke to find Jonas standing at his bedside watching him. And 
that very door wide open. 

As their eyes met, Jonas retreated a few paces, and Montague sprang 
out of bed. 

“ Heyday ! ” said Jonas. “ You ’re all alive this morning.” 

“ Alive ! ” the other stammered, as he pulled the bell-rope violently : 
" What are you doing here ? ” 

“ It’s your room to be sure,” said Jonas ; “but I’m almost inclined 
to ask you what you are doing here. My room is on the other side of 
that door. No one told me last night not to open it. I thought it led 
into a passage, and was coming out to order breakfast. There’s—there ’s 
no bell in my room.” 

Montague had in the mean time admitted the man with his hot water 
and boots,, who hearing this, said, yes, there was ; and passed into 
the adjoining room to point it out, at the head of the bed. 

“ I couldn’t find it, then,” said Jonas : “ it’s all the same. Shall I 
order breakfast 

Montague answered in the affirmative. When Jonas had retired, 
whistling, through his own room, he opened the door of communication, 
to take out the key and fasten it on the inner side. But it was taken 
out already. 

He dragged a table against the door and sat down to collect himself, 
as if his dreams still had some influence upon his mind. 

“ An evil journey,” he repeated several times. “An evil journey. 
But I’ll travel home alone. I’ll have no more of this ! ” 

His presentiment, or superstition, that it was an evil journey, did not 
at all deter him from doing the evil for which the journey was under¬ 
taken. With this in view, he dressed himself more carefully than 
usual, to make a favourable impression on Mr. Pecksniff: and, reassured 
by his own appearance, the beauty of the morning, and the flashing of 
the wet boughs outside his window in the merry sunshine, he was soon 
sufficiently inspirited to swear a few round oaths, and hum the fag- end 
of a song. 

But he still muttered to himself at intervals, for all that: “ I ’ll 
travel home alone ! ” 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

HAS AN INFLUENCE ON THE FORTUNES OF SEVERAL PEOPLE. MR. PECK¬ 
SNIFF IS EXHIBITED IN THE PLENITUDE OF POWER j AND WIELDS 
THE SAME WITH FORTITUDE AND MAGNANIMITY. 

On the night of the storm, Mrs. Lupin, hostess of the Blue Dragon, 
sat by herself in her little bar. Her solitary condition, or the bad 
weather, or both united, made Mrs. Lupin thoughtful, not to say 
sorrowful; and as she sat with her chin upon her hand, looking out 
through a low back lattice, rendered dim in the brightest day-time by 
clustering vine-leaves, she shook her head very often, and said, u Dear 
me ! ah, dear, dear me ! ” 

It was a melancholy time, even in the snugness of the Dragon bar. 
The rich expanse of corn-field, pasture-land, green slope, and gentle 
undulation, with its sparkling brooks, its many hedgerows, and its 
clumps of beautiful trees, w r as black and dreary, from the diamond panes 
of the lattice away to the far horizon, wdiere the thunder seemed to roll 
along the hills. The heavy rain beat down the tender branches of vine 
and jessamine, and trampled on them in its fury; and when the light¬ 
ning gleamed, it showed the tearful leaves shivering and cowering 
together at the window, and tapping at it urgently, as if beseeching to 
be sheltered from the dismal night. 

As a mark of her respect for the lightning, Mrs. Lupin had removed 
her candle to the chimney-piece. Her basket of needlework stood 
unheeded at her elbow ; her supper, spread on a round table not far off, 
was untasted ; and the knives had been removed for fear of attraction. 
She had sat for a long time with her chin upon her hand, saying to 
herself at intervals, “ Dear me ! Ah, dear, dear me!” 

She w r as on the eve of saying so, once more, when the latch of the 
house-door (closed to keep the rain out), rattled on its well-worn catch, 
and a traveller came in, who, shutting it after him, and walking 
straight up to the half-door of the bar, said, rather gruffly: 

“ A pint of the best old beer here.” 

He had some reason to be gruff, for if he had passed the day in 
a waterfall, he could scarcely have been wetter than he was. He was 
wrapped up to the eyes in a rough blue sailor’s coat, and had an oil-skin 
hat on, from the capacious brim of w r hich, the rain fell trickling down 
upon his breast, and back, and shoulders. Judging from a certain 
liveliness of chin—he had so pulled down his hat, and pulled up his 
collar, to defend himself from the weather, that she could only see his 
chin, and even across that he drew the wet sleeve of his shaggy coat, as 
she looked at him—Mrs. Lupin set him down for a good-natured 
fellow, too. 

“ A bad night ! ” observed the hostess cheerfully. 

The traveller shook himself like a Newfoundland dog, and said it 
was, rather. 
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“There’s a fire in the kitchen,” said Mrs. Lunin. 



m 7 death easy,” returned the traveller : “ or I should 
most likely have took it afore to-night. Your health, ma’am ! ” 

Mrs. Lupin thanked him; but in the act of lifting the tankard to his 
mouth, he changed his mind, and put it down again. Throwing his 
body back, and looking about him stiffly, as a man does who is wrapped 
up^ and lias Jus hat low down over his eyes, he said, 

“ What do you call this house ? Not the Dragon, do you ? ” 
Mrs.Lupin complacently made answer, “ Yes, the Dragon.” 

“ ;}■ h D the "> y° u ’ ve g ot a sort of relation of mine here, ma’am,” 
said the traveller : “ a young man of the name of Tapley. What! Mark 

last old buck r ° PMSing thC premises ’ “ have 1 come upon you at 

This was touching Mrs. Lupin on a tender point. She turned to 
tnm the candle on the chimney-piece, and said, with her back towards 
the traveller : 

“ Nobody should be made more welcome at the Dragon, master than 
any one who brought me news of Mark. But it’s many and many a long 
day and month since he left here and England. And whether he’s 
alive or dead, poor fellow, Heaven above us only knows ! ” 

She shook her head, and her voice trembled; her hand must have 
done so too, for the light required a deal of trimming. 

“ Where did lie go, ma’am V asked the traveller, in a gentler voice. 

“ He went, said Mrs. Lupin, with increased distress, “ to America. 
He was always tender-hearted and kind, and perhaps at this moment 
may be lying in prison under sentence of death, for takin«- pity on 
some miserable black, and helping the poor runaway creetur to escape 
How could he ever go to America ! Why didn’t he go to some of those 
countries which are not quite barbarous; where the savages eat each 
other fairly, and give an equal chance to every one ! ” 

Quite subdued by this time, Mrs. Lupin sobbed, and was retiring to a 
chair to give her grief free vent, when the traveller caught her in his 
arms, and she uttered a glad cry of recognition. 

v ^ • cried Mark, “ another—one more—twenty more! 

ou didn t know me in that hat and coat h I thought you w r ould have 
knowm me anywhere ! Ten more ! ” 

“ So 1 should ^ve known you, if I could have seen vou : but T mnldn’t 
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he did it, not because he was at all tired of the exercise, but because he 
was out of breath. The pause reminded him of other duties. 

“ Mr. Martin Chuzzlewit’s outside,” he said. “ I left him under the 
cart-shed, while I came on to see if there was anybody here. We want 
to keep quiet to-night, ’till we know the news from you, and what it’s 
best for us to do.” 

“ There’s not a soul in the house except the kitchen company,” 
returned the hostess. “ If they were to know you had come back, 
Mark, they’d have a bonfire in the street, late as it is.” 

“ But they mustn’t know it to-night, my precious soul,” said Mark : 
“ so have the house shut, and the kitchen fire made up; and when 
it’s all ready, put a light in the winder, and we ’ll come in. One more ! 
I long to hear about old friends. You ’ll tell me all about ’em, won’t 
you : Mr. Pinch, and the butcher’s dog down the street, and the terrier 
over the way, and the wheelwright’s, and every one of ’em. When I 
first caught sight of the church to-night, I thought the steeple would 
have choked me, I did. One more ! Won’t you 1 Not a very little 
one to finish off with ? ” 

“ You have had plenty, I am sure,” said the hostess. “ Go along with 
your foreign manners ! ” 

“That t aint foreign, bless you !” cried Mark. “Native as oysters, 
that is ! One more, because it’s native ! As a mark of respect for 
the land we live in ! This don’t count as between you and me, you 
understand,” said Mr. Tapley. “ I a’n’t a kissin’ you now, you’ll 
observe. I have been among the patriots : I’m a kissin’ my country.” < : 

It would have been very unreasonable to complain of the exhibi¬ 
tion of his patriotism with which he followed up this explanation, that 
it was all lukewarm or indifferent. When he had given full expres¬ 
sion to his nationality, he hurried off to Martin ; while Mrs. Lupin, in 
a state of great agitation and excitement, prepared for their reception. 

The company soon came tumbling out: insisting to each other that 
the Dragon clock was half an hour too fast, and that the thunder 
must have affected it. Impatient, wet, and weary, though they were, 
Martin and Mark were overjoyed to see these old faces, and watched 
them with delighted interest, as they departed from the house, and 
passed close by them. 

“ There’s the old tailor, Mark ! ” whispered Martin. 

“ There he goes, Sir ! A little bandyer than he was, I think, Sir, 
amt he ] His figure’s so far altered, as it seems to me, that you might 
wheel a rather larger barrow between his legs as he walks, than you 
could have done conveniently, when we know’d him. There’s Sam a 
coming out, Sir.” 

“ Ah, to be sure ! ” cried Martin : “ Sam, the hostler. I wonder 
whether that horse of Pecksniff’s is alive still ? ” 

“Not a doubt on it, Sir,” returned Mark. “ That’s a description of 
animal, Sir, as will go on in a bony way peculiar to himself for a long 
time, and get into the newspapers at last under the title of ‘ Sing’lar 
Tenacity of Life in a Quadruped.’ As if he had ever been alive in 
all his life, worth mentioning ! There’s the clerk, Sir,—wery drunk, 
as usual.” 
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“ I see him ! ” said Martin, laughing. “But, my life, how wet you 
are, Mark ! ” J 

“ I am ! What do you consider yourself, Sir ? ” 

“ no ^ ^alf as bad,” said his fellow-traveller, with an air of great 
vexation. “ I told you not to keep on the windy side, Mark, but to 
let us change and change about. The rain has been beating on you, 
ever since it began.” 

“ You don’t know how it pleases me, Sir,” said Mark, after a short 
silence : “ if I may make so bold as say so, to hear you a going on in that 
there uncommon considerate way of yours ; which I don’t mean to attend 
to, never, but which, ever since that time when I was floored in Eden, 
you have shewed.” 

“ Ah Mark! ” sighed Martin, «the less we say of that the better. 
Do I see the light yonder ? ” 

That s the light ! ” cried Mark. “ Lord bless her, what briskness 
she possesses ! Now for it, sir. Neat wines, good beds, and first-rate 
entertainment for man or beast.” 

The kitchen fire burnt clear and red, the table was spread out, the 
kettle boiled, the slippers were there, the boot-jack too, sheets of ham 
were cooking on the gridiron, half-a-dozen eggs were poaching in the 
frying-pan ; a plethoric cherry-brandy bottle was winking at a foaming 
jug of beer upon the table j rare provisions were dangling from the 
rafters as if you had only to open your mouth, and something exquisitely 
ripe and good would be but too glad of the excuse for tumbling into it. 
Mrs. Lupin, who for their sakes had dislodged the very cook, high 
priestess of the temple, with her own genial hands was dressing their 
repast. 

It was impossible to help it—a ghost must have hugged her. The 
Atlantic Ocean and the Red Sea being, in that respect, all one, Martin 
hugged her instantly. Mr. Tapley (as if the idea were quite novel, and 
had never occurred to him before), followed, with much gravity, on the 
same side. 

“ kittle did I ever think,” said Mrs. Lupin, adjusting her cap and 
laughing heartily ; yes, and blushing too ; “ often as I have said that 
Mr. Pecksniff’s young gentlemen were the life and soul of the Dragon, 
and that without them it would be too dull to live in—little did I ever 
think, I am sure, that any one of them would ever make so free as you, 
Mr. Martin ! And still less that I shouldn’t be angry with him, but 
should be glad with all my heart, to be the first to welcome him home 
from America, with Mark Tapley, for his — ” 

“ For his friend, Mrs. Lupin,” interposed Martin hastily. 

“ For his friend,” said the hostess, evidently gratified by this dis¬ 
tinction, but at the same time admonishing Mr. Tapley with a fork, to 
remain at a respectful distance. “ Little did I ever think that! But 
still less, that I should ever have the changes to relate that I shall 
have to tell you of, when you have done your supper ! ” 

“ Good Heaven ! ” cried Martin, changing colour, “ What changes 1 ” 
"She? said the hostess, "is quite well, and now at Mr. Pecksniff’s. 
Dont be at all alarmed about her. She is everything you could wish. 
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It’s of no use mincing matters or making secrets, is it 1 ” added Mrs. 
Lupin. “ I know all about it, you see ! ” 

“ My good creature,” returned Martin, “ you are exactly the person 
who ought to know all about it. I am delighted to think you do know 
all about it. But what changes do you hint at 'l Has any death 
occurred 1 ” 

“ No, no ! ” said the hostess. “ Not so bad as that. But I declare 
now that I will not be drawn into saying another word till you have 
had your supper. If you ask me fifty questions in the mean time, I won’t 
answer one.” 

She was so positive that there was nothing for it but to get the supper 
over as quickly as possible ; and as they had been walking a great 
many miles, and had fasted since the middle of the day, they did no 
.great violence to their own inclinations in falling on it tooth and nail. 
Id took rather longer to get through than might have been expected ; 
for, half-a-dozen times, when they thought they had finished, Mrs. Lupin 
exposed the fallacy of that impression triumphantly. But at last, in 
the course of time and nature, they gave in. Then, sitting with their 
slippered feet stretched out upon the kitchen hearth (which was wonder¬ 
fully comforting, for the night had grown by this time raw and chilly), 
and looking with involuntary admiration at their dimpled, buxom, 
blooming hostess, as the firelight sparkled in her eyes and glimmered 
in her raven hair, they composed themselves to listen to her news. 

Many were the exclamations of surprise which interrupted her, when 
she told them of the separation between Mr. Pecksniff and his daughters, 
and between the same good gentleman and Mr. Pinch. But these were 
nothing to the indignant demonstrations of Martin, when she related, 
as the common talk of the neighbourhood, what entire possession he had 
obtained over the mind and person of old Mr. Chuzzlewit, and what high 
honour he designed for Mary. On receipt of this intelligence, Martin’s 
slippers flew off in a twinkling, and he began pulling on his wet boots 
with that indefinite intention of going somewhere instantly, and doing 
something to somebody, which is the first safety-valve of a hot temper. 

“ He !” said Martin, “smooth-tongued villain that he is ! He ! Give 
me that other boot, Mark ! ” 

“ Where was you a thinking of going to, sir ? ” inquired Mr. Tapley, 
drying the sole at the fire, and looking coolly at it as he spoke, as if it 
were a slice of toast. 

“ Where ! ” repeated Martin. “ You don’t suppose I am going to 
remain here, do you ? ” 

The imperturbable Mark confessed that he did. 

“ You do ! ” retorted Martin angrily. “ I am much obliged to you. 
What do you take me for 'i ” 

“ I take you for what you are, sir,” said Mark ; “ and, consequently, 
am quite sure that whatever you do, will be right and sensible. The 
boot, sir.” 

Martin darted an impatient look at him, without taking it, and 
walked rapidly up and down the kitchen several times, with one boot 
and a stocking on. But, mindful of his Eden resolution, he had already 
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gained many victories over himself when Mark was in the case, and he 
resolved to conquer now. So he came back to the boot-jack, laid his 
hand on Mark’s shoulder to steady himself, pulled the boot off, picked 
up his slippers, put them on, and sat down again. He could not help 
thrusting his hands to the very bottom of his pockets, and muttering 
at intervals, “ Pecksniff too ! That fellow ! Upon my soul ! In-deed ! 
What next ? ” and so forth : nor could he help occasionally shaking his 
fist at the chimney, with a very threatening countenance : but this 
did not last long ; and he heard Mrs. Lupin out, if not with composure, 
at all events in silence. 

“ As to Mr. Pecksniff himself,” observed the hostess in conclusion, 
spreading out the skirts of her gown with both hands, and nodding her 
head a great many times as she did so, “ I don’t know what to say. 
Somebody must have poisoned his mind, or influenced him in some 
extraordinary way. I cannot believe that such a noble-spoken gentle¬ 
man would go and do wrong of his own accord! ” 

How many people are there in the world, who, for no better reason, 
uphold their Pecksniffs to the last, and abandon virtuous men, when 
Pecksniffs breathe upon them ! 

“ As to Mr. Pinch,” pursued the landlady, “ if ever there was a dear, 
good, pleasant, worthy, soul alive, Pinch, and no other, is his name. 
But how do we know that old Mr. Chuzzlewit himself was not the cause 
of difference arising between him and Mr. Pecksniff? No one but 
themselves can tell: for Mr. Pinch has a proud spirit, though he has 
such a quiet way; and when he left us, and was so sorry to go, he 
scorned to make his story good, even to me.” 

“ Poor old Tom ! ” said Martin, in a tone that sounded like 
remorse. 

“ It’s a comfort to know,” resumed the landlady, “ that he has his 
sister living with him, and is doing well. Only yesterday he sent me 
back, by post, a little”—here the colour came into her cheeks—“a little 
trifle I was bold enough to lend him when he went away : saying, with 
many thanks, that he had good employment, and didn’t want it. It 
was the same note; he hadn’t broken it. I never thought I could have 
been so little pleased to see a bank-note come back to me, as I was 
to see that.” 

“ Kindly said, and heartily ! ” said Martin. “ Is it not, Mark ? ” 

“ She can’t say anything as does not possess them qualities,” returned 
Mr. Tapley ; “ which as much belong to. the Dragon as its license. And 
now that we have got quite cool and fresh, to the subject again, Sir : 
what will you do ? If .you ’re not proud, and can make up your mind 
to go through with what you spoke of, coming along, that’s the course 
for you to take. If you started wrong with your grandfather : (which, 
you ’ll excuse my taking the liberty of saying, appears to have been the 
case), up with you, Sir, and tell him so, and make an appeal to his 
affections. Don’t stand out. He’s a great deal older than you, and if 
he was hasty, you was hasty too; Give way, Sir, give way ” 

The eloquence of Mr. Tapley was not without its effect on Martin, 
but he still hesitated, and expressed his reason thus: 
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“ That’s all very true, and perfectly correct, Mark ; and if it were a 
mere question of humbling myself before him, I would not consider it 
twice. But don’t you see, that being wholly under this hypocrite’s 
government, and having (if what we hear be true) no mind or will of 
his own, I throw myself, in fact, not at his feet, but at the feet of Mr. 
Pecksniff? And when I am rejected and spurned away,” said Martin, 
turning crimson at the thought, “ it is not by him : my own blood 
stirred against me : but by Pecksniff—Pecksniff, Mark ! ” 

“ Well, but we know beforehand,” returned the politic Mr. Tapley, 
“that Pecksniff is a wagabond, a scoundrel, and a willain.” 

“ A most pernicious villain! ” said Martin. 

“ A most pernicious willain. We know that beforehand, sir ; and, 
consequently, it’s no shame to be defeated by Pecksniff. Blow Pecksniff!’ 
cried Mr. Tapley, in the fervour of his eloquence. “ Who’s he! It’s not 
in the natur of Pecksniff to shame us, unless he agreed with us, or 
done us a service ; and, in case he offered any outdacity of that descrip¬ 
tion, we could express our sentiments in the English language, I hope ? 
Pecksniff ! ” repeated Mr. Tapley, with ineffable disdain. “ W hat’s 
Pecksniff, who’s Pecksniff, where’s Pecksniff, that he’s to be so much, 
considered ? We ’re not a calculating for ourselves ; ” he laid uncommon 
emphasis on the last syllable of that word, and looked full in Martin’s 
face; “ we ’re making a effort for a young lady likewise as has undergone 
her share ; and whatever little hope we have, this here Pecksniff is not 
to stand in its way, I expect. I never heerd of any act of Parliament 
as was made by Pecksniff. Pecksniff! Why, I wouldn’t see the man 
myself; I wouldn’t hear him; I wouldn’t choose to know he was in 
company. I’d scrape my shoes on the scraper of the door, and call that 
Pecksniff, if you liked ; but I wouldn’t condescend no further.” 

The amazement of Mrs. Lupin, and indeed of Mr. Tapley himself 
for that matter, at this impassioned flow of language, was immense. 
But Martin, after looking thoughtfully at the fire for a short time, said : 

“ You are right, Mark. Bight or wrong, it shall be done. I ’ll do it.” 

“ One word more Sir,” returned Mark. “ Only think of him so far, 
as not to give him a handle against you. Don’t you do anything secret, 
that he can report before you get there. Don’t you even see Miss Mary 
in the morning, but let this here dear friend of ours; ” Mr. Tapley 
bestowed a smile upon the hostess ; “ prepare her for what’s a going to 
happen, and carry any little message as may be agreeable. She knows 
how. Don’t you ?” Mrs. Lupin laughed and tossed her head. “ Then 
you go in, bold and free as a gentleman should. ‘ I haven’t done 
nothing under-handed,’ says you. ‘ I haven’t been a skulking about the 
premises, here I am, for-give me, I ask your pardon, God Bless You !” 

Martin smiled, but felt that it was good advice notwithstanding, and 
resolved to act upon it. When they had ascertained from Mrs. Lupin 
that Pecksniff had already returned from the great ceremonial at which 
they had beheld him in his glory; and when they had fully arranged 
the order of their proceedings; they went to bed, intent upon the 
morrow. 

In pursuance of their project as agreed upon at this discussion, Mr, 
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Tapley issued forth next morning, after breakfast, charged with a letter 
from Martin to his grandfather, requesting leave to wait upon him for a 
few minutes. And postponing as he went along the congratulations of 
his numerous friends until a more convenient season, he soon arrived at 
Mr. Pecksniffs house. At that gentleman’s door : with a face so 
immoveable that it would have been next to an impossibility for the 
most acute physiognomist to determine what he was thinking about, or 
whether he was thinking at all: he straightway knocked. 

A person of Mr. Tapley’s observation could not long remain insensible 
to the fact, that Mr. Pecksniff was making the end of his nose very blunt 
against the glass of the parlour window, in an angular attempt to discover 
who had knocked at the door. Nor was Mr. Tapley slow to baffle this 
movement on the part of the enemy, by perching himself on the top 
step, and presenting the crown of his hat im that direction. But possibly 
Mr. Pecksniff had already seen him, for Mark' soon heard his shoes 
creaking, as he advanced to open the door with*his own hands. 

Mr. Pecksniff was as cheerful as ever, and sang a little song in the 
passage. 

“ How d’ye do Sir ?” said Mark. 

“ Oh!” cried Mr. Pecksniff. “ Tapley, I believe ? The Prodigal 
returned ! We don’t want any Beer, my friend.” 

“ Thankee Sir,” said Mark. “ I couldn’t accommodate you, if you 
did. A letter Sir. Wait for an answer.” 

“ For me 1” cried Mr. Pecksniff. “ And an answer, eh ?” 

“ Not for you I think Sir,” said Mark, pointing out the direction. 
“ Chuzzlewit, I believe the name is, Sir.” 

“ Oh !” returned Mr. Pecksniff. “ Thank you. Yes. Who’s it from, 
my good young man V* 

“ The gentleman it comes from, wrote his name inside Sir,” returned 
Mr. Tapley with extreme politeness. “ I see him a signing of it at the 
end, while I was a waitin’,” 

“ And he said he wanted an answer did he V asked Mr. Pecksniff in 
his most persuasive manner. 

Mark replied in the affirmative. 

“ He shall have an answer. Certainly,” said Mr. Pecksniff, tearing the 
letter into small pieces as mildly as if that were the most flattering 
attention a correspondent could receive. “ Plave the goodness to give 
him that, with my compliments, if you please. Good morning 1” 
Whereupon, he handed Mark the scraps ; retired; and shut the door. 

Mark thought it prudent to subdue his personal emotions, and return 
to Martin, at the Dragon. They were not unprepared for such a recep¬ 
tion, and suffered an hour or so to elapse before making another attempt. 
When this interval had gone by, they returned to Mr. Pecksniff’s house 
in company. Martin knocked this time, while Mr. Tapley prepared 
himself to keep the door open with his foot and shoulder, when anybody 
came, and by that means secure an enforced parley. But this precaution 
w r as needless, for the servant-girl appeared almost immediately. Brushing 
quickly past her as he had resolved in such a case to do, Martin (closely 
followed by his faithful ally) opened the door of that parlour in which 
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he knew a visitor was most likely to be found ; passed at once into the 
room; and stood, without a word of notice or announcement, in the pre¬ 
sence of his grandfather. 

Mr. Pecksniff also was in the room ) and Mary. In the swift instant 
of their mutual recognition, Martin saw the old man droop his gray 
head, and hide his face in his hands. 

It smote him to the heart. In his most selfish and most careless day, 
this lingering remnant of the old mans ancient love, this buttress of a 
ruined tower he had built up in the time gone by, with so much pride 
and hope, would have caused a pang in Martin s heart. But now, 
changed for the better in his worst respect; looking through an altered 
medium on his former friend, the guardian of his childhood, so broken 
and bowed down ; resentment, sullenness, self-confidence, and pride, were 
all swept away, before the starting tears upon the withered cheeks. He 
could not bear to see them. He could not bear to think they fell at 
sight of him. tie could not bear to view reflected in them, the reproach¬ 
ful and irrevocable Past. 

He hurriedly advanced, to seize the old man’s hand m his, when Mr. 
Pecksniff interposed himself between them. 

“ No, young man ! ” said Mr. Pecksniff, striking himself upon the 
breast, and stretching out his other arm towards his guest as if it were 
a wing to shelter him. " No Sir. None of that. Strike here Sir, here^! 
Launch your arrows at Me sir, if you’ll have the goodness ; not at Him ! 

“ Grandfather !” cried Martin. “ Hear me ! I implore you, let me 

speak!” , 

“ Would you Sir ! Would you !” said Mr. Pecksniff, dodging about, 
so as to keep himself always between them. “ Is it not enough, Sir, that 
you come into my house like a thief in the night, or I should rather say, 
for we can never be too particular on the subject of Truth, like a thief 
in the day-time ; bringing your dissolute companions with you, to plant 
themselves with their backs against the insides of parlour doors, and pre¬ 
vent the entrance or issuing forth of any of my household ; ” Mark had 
taken up this position, and held it quite unmoved ; "but would you also 
strike at venerable Virtue 1, Would you 1 Know that it is not defenceless. 
I will be its shield young man Assail me. Gome on Sir. Fire away ! ” 

“ Pecksniff,” said the old ipan, in a feeble voice. “ Calm yourself. 
Be quiet.” 

“ I can’t be calm ” cried Mr. Pecksniff, “ and I won t be quiet. My 
benefactor and my friend ! Shall even my house be no refuge for your 
hoary pillow ! ” _ 

“ Stand aside ! ” said the old man, stretching out his hand ; “ and let 
me see what it is, I used to love so dearly.” . < 

“ It is right that you should see it, my friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 
“ It is well that you should see it, my noble Sir. It is desirable that you 
should contemplate it in its true proportions. Behold it! There it is 

Sir. There it is ! ” . 

Martin could hardly be a mortal man, and not express in Ins lace, 
something of the anger and disdain, with which Mr. Pecksniff inspired 
him. But beyond this he evinced no knowledge whatever of that 
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gentleman’s presence or existence. True, he had once, and that at first, 
glanced at him involuntarily, and with supreme contempt; but for any 
other heed he took of him, there might have been nothing in his place 
save empty air. r 

. Mr * Pecksniff withdrew from between them, agreeably to the wish 
just now expressed (which he did, during the delivery of the observations 
last recorded), old Martin, who had taken Mary Graham’s hand in his 
and whispered kindly to her, as telling her she had no cause to be* 
alarmed, gently pushed her from him, behind his chair : and looked 
steadily at his grandson. 

And that, he said, “ is he. Ah ! that is he ! Say w'hat you wish 
to say. But come no nearer.” 

“ sense of justice is so fine,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ that he will hear 
even him; although he knows beforehand that nothing can come of it. In¬ 
genuous mind! Mr. Pecksniff did not address himself immediately to any 
person m saying this, but assuming the position of the Chorus in a Greek 
Tragedy, delivered his opinion as a commentary on the proceedings. 

. “ Grandfather ! ” said Martin, with great earnestness. “ From a painful 
journey, from a hard life, from a sick bed, from privation and distress, 
from gloom and disappointment, from almost hopelessness and despair, 
I have come back to you.” 

“ Hovers of this sort,” observed Mr. Pecksniff as Chorus, “very com¬ 
monly come back when they find they don’t meet with the success they 
expected in their marauding ravages.” 

“ f° r ^is faithful man,” said Martin, turning towards Mark, 
“ whom I first knew in this place, and who went away with me volun¬ 
tarily, as a servant, but has been, throughout, my zealous and devoted 
friend; but for him, I must have died abroad. Far from home, far 
from any help or consolation \ far from the probability even of my 

wretched fate being ever known to any one who cared to hear it_oh 

that you would let me say, of being known to you ! ” 

The old man looked at Mr. Pecksniff. Mr. Pecksniff looked at him 
“Did you speak my worthy Sir ?” said Mr. Pecksniff, with a smile. 
The old man answered in the negative. « I know what you thought,” 
said Mr. Pecksniff, with another smile. “ Let him go on, my friend. 
The development of self-interest in the human mind is always a curious 
study. Let him go on, Sir.” 

“ Go on ! ” observed the old man ; in a mechanical obedience, it 
appeared, to Mr. Pecksniffs suggestion. 

“ I have been so wretched and so poor,” said Martin, “ that I am 
indebted to the charitable help of a stranger in a land of strangers, for 
the means of returning here. All this tells against me in your mind, I 
know. I have given you cause to think I have been driven here wholly 
by want, and have not been led on, in any degree, by affection or regret. 
When I parted from you, Grandfather, I deserved that suspicion, but 
I do not now. I do not now.” 

The Chorus put its hand in its waistcoat, and smiled. “ Let him go 
on, my worthy Sir,” it said. “ I know what you are thinking of, but 
don’t express it prematurely.” 
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Old Martin raised his eyes to Mr. Pecksniff’s face, and appearing to 
derive renewed instruction from his looks and words, said, once again : 

“ Go on ! ” 

“ I have little more to say,” returned Martin. “ And as I say it 
now, with little or no hope, Grandfather ; whatever dawn of hope I 
had on entering the room; believe it to be true. At least believe it 
to be true.” 

“ Beautiful Truth ! ” exclaimed the Chorus, looking upward. “ How 
is your name profaned by vicious persons ! You don’t live in a well, 
my holy principle, but on the lips of false mankind. It is hard to bear 
with mankind, dear Sir,”—addressing the elder Mr. Chuzzlewit; “ but 
let us do so, meekly. It is our duty so to do. Let us be among the 
Pew who do their duty. If,” pursued the Chorus, soaring up into a 
lofty flight, “ as the poet informs us, England expects Every man to 
do his duty, England is the most sanguine country on the face of the 
earth, and will find itself continually disappointed.” 

“ Upon that subject,” said Martin, looking calmly at the old man as 
he spoke, but glancing once at Mary, whose face was now buried in her 
hands, upon the back of his easy chair : “upon that subject, which first 
occasioned a division between us, my mind and heart are incapable of 
change. Whatever influence they have undergone, since that unhappy 
time, has not been one to weaken but to strengthen me. I cannot pro¬ 
fess sorrow for that, nor irresolution in that, nor shame in that. Nor 
would you wish me, I know. But that I might have trusted to your 
love, if I had thrown myself manfully upon it; that I might have 
won you over with ease, if I had been more yielding, and more con¬ 
siderate ; that I should have best remembered myself in forgetting 
myself, and recollecting you; reflection, solitude, and misery, have 
taught me. I came resolved to say this, and to ask your forgiveness : 
not so much in hope for the future, as in regret for the past: for all 
that I would ask of you, is, that you would aid me to live. Help me 
to get honest work to do, and I would do it. My condition places me 
at the disadvantage of seeming to have only my selfish ends to serve, 
but try if that be so, or not. Try if I be self-willed, obdurate, and 
haughty, as I was ; or have been disciplined in a rough school. Let 
the voice of nature and association plead between us, Grandfather; and 
do not, for one fault, however thankless, quite reject me ! ” 

As he ceased, the gray head of the old man drooped again ; and he 
concealed his face behind his outspread fingers. 

“ My dear Sir,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, bending over him, “ you must 
not give way to this. It is very natural, and very amiable, but you 
must not allow the shameless conduct of one whom you long ago cast 
off, to move you so far. Bouse yourself. Think,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
“ think of Me, my friend.” 

“ I will,” returned old Martin, looking up into his face. “ You 
recall me to myself. I will.” 

“ Why, what,” said Mr. Pecksniff, sitting down beside him in a chair 
which he drew up for the purpose, and tapping him playfully on the 
arm, “ what is the matter with my strong-minded compatriot, if I may 
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venture to take the liberty of calling him by that endearing expression ? 
Shall I have to scold my coadjutor, or to reason with an intellect like 
his ? I think not.” 

“ No, no. There is no occasion,” said the old man. “ A momentary 
feeling. Nothing more.” 

“ Indignation,” observed Mr. Pecksniff, “ will bring the scalding tear 
into the honest eye, I know ”—he wiped his own elaborately. “ But 
we have higher duties to perform than that. Rouse yourself, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit. Shall I give expression to your thoughts, my friend ] ” 

“ Yes,” said old Martin, leaning back in his chair, and looking at 
him, half in vacancy and half in admiration, as if he were fascinated by 
the man. “ Speak for me, Pecksniff. Thank you. You are true to 
me. Thank you!” 

“ Do not unman me, Sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, shaking his hand 
vigorously, “ or I shall be unequal to the task. It is not agreeable to my 
feelings, my good Sir, to address the person who is now before us, for when 
I ejected him from this house, after hearing of his unnatural conduct 
from your lips, I renounced communication with him for ever. Rut you 
desire it; and that is sufficient. Young man ! The door is imme¬ 
diately behind the companion of your infamy. Rlush if you can ; 
begone without a blush, if you can’t.” 

Martin looked as steadily at his grandfather as if there had been a 
dead silence all this time. The old man looked no less steadily at 
Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ When I ordered you to leave this house upon the last occasion of 
your being dismissed from it with disgrace,” said Mr. Pecksniff: “ when, 
stung and stimulated beyond endurance by your shameless conduct to 
this extraordinarily noble-minded individual, I exclaimed 6 Go forth ! * 
I told you that I wept for your depravity. Do not suppose that the 
tear which stands in my eye at this moment, is shed for you. It is shed 
for him, Sir. It is shed for him.” 

Here Mr. Pecksniff, accidentally dropping the tear in question on a 
bald part of Mr. Chuzzlewit’s head, wiped the place with his pocket- 
handkerchief, and begged pardon. 

“ It is shed for him, Sir, whom you seek to make the victim of your 
arts,” said Mr. Pecksniff: “ whom you seek to plunder, to deceive, and 
to mislead. It is shed in sympathy with him, and admiration of him; 
not in pity for him, for happily he knows what you are. You shall not 
wrong him further, Sir, in any way,” said Mr. Pecksniff, quite transported 
with enthusiasm, “ while I have Life. You may bestride my senseless 
corse, sir. That is very likely. I can imagine a mind like yours 
deriving great satisfaction from any measure of that kind. But while 
I continue to be called upon to exist, Sir, you must strike at him through 
me. Aye ! ” said Mr. Pecksniff, shaking his head at Martin with 
indignant jocularity ; “ and in such a cause you will find me, my young 
sir, an Ugly Customer ! ” 

Still Martin looked steadily and mildly at his grandfather. “ Will 
you give me no answer,” he said, at length, “ not a word ? ” 

“ You hear what has been said,” replied the old man, without 
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averting his eyes from the face of Mr. Pecksniff: who nodded encou¬ 
ragingly. 

“ I have not heard your voice. I have not heard your spirit,” returned 
Martin. 

“ Tell him again,” said the old man, still gazing up in Mr. Pecksniff’s 
face. 

“ I only hear,” replied Martin, strong in his purpose from the first, 
and stronger in it as he felt how Pecksniff winced and shrunk beneath 
his contempt; “ I only hear what you say to me, grandfather.” 

Perhaps it was well for Mr. Pecksniff that his venerable friend found 
in his (Mr. Pecksniff’s) features air exclusive and engrossing object of con¬ 
templation, for if his eyes had gone astray, and he had compared young 
Martin’s bearing with that of his zealous defender, the latter disinterested 
genileman would scarcely have shown to greater advantage than on the 
memorable afternoon when he took Tom Pinch’s last receipt in full of all 
demands. One really might have thought there was some quality in 
Mr. Pecksniff—an emanation from the brightness and purity within him 
perhaps—which set off and adorned his foes: they looked so gallant and 
so manly beside him. 

“ Not a word ? ” said Martin, for the second time. 

“ I remember that I have a word to say, Pecksniff,” observed the old 
man. “ But a word. You spoke of being indebted to the charitable 
help of some stranger for the means of returning to England. Who 
is he ? And what help, in money, did he render you ? ” 

Although he asked this question of Martin, he did not look towards 
him, but kept his eyes on Mr. Pecksniff as before. It appeared to have 
become a habit with him, both in a literal and figurative sense, to look 
to Mr. Pecksniff alone. 

Martin took out his pencil, tore a leaf from his pocket-book, and 
hastily wrote down the particulars of his debt to Mr. Bevan. The old 
man stretched out his hand for the paper, and took it; but his eyes did 
not wander from Mr. Pecksniff 1 s face. 

“ It would be a poor pride and a false humility,” said Martin, in a 
low voice, “ to say, I do not wish that to be paid, or that I have any 
present hope of being able to pay it. But I never felt my poverty so 
deeply as 1 feel it now.” 

“ Bead it to me, Pecksniff,” said the old man. 

Mr. Pecksniff, after approaching the perusal of the paper as if it were 
a manuscript confession of a murder, complied. 

“I think, Pecksniff,” said old Martin, “I could wish that to be 
discharged. I should not like the lender, who was abroad ; who had 
no opportunity of making inquiry, and w T ho did (as he thought) a kind 
action ; to suffer.” 

“ An honourable sentiment, my dear Sir. Your own entirely. But a 
dangerous precedent,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ permit me to suggest.” 

“ It shall not be a precedent,” returned the old man. “ It is the only 
recognition of him. But we will talk of it again. You shall advise 
me. There is nothing else 'l ” 

“ Nothing else,” said Mr. Pecksniff, buoyantly, “but for you to 
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recover this, intrusion : this cowardly and indefensible outrage on your 
feelings : with all possible dispatch ; and smile again.” 

You. have nothin^ more to say ? ’ enquired the old man, laying his 
hand with unusual earnestness on Mr. Pecksniff’s sleeve. 

Mr. Pecksniff would not say what rose to his lips. For reproaches, he 
observed, were useless. 

“ You ha ™ nothing at all to urge 1 You are sure of that ? If you 
have ; no matter what it is ; speak freely. I will oppose nothing that 
you ask of me,” said the old man. 

The tears rose in such abundance to Mr. Pecksniff’s eyes at this proof 
of unlimited confidence on the part of his friend, that he was fain to 
clasp the bridge of his nose convulsively before he could at all compose 
himself. When he had the power of utterance again, he said, with great 
emotion, that he hoped he should live to deserve this ; and added, that 
he had no other observation whatever to make. 

For a.few moments the old man sat looking at him, with that blank 
and motionless expression which is not uncommon in the faces of thos& 
whose faculties are on the wane, in age. But he rose up firmly too, and 
walked towards the door, from which Mark withdrew to make way 
for him. 

The obsequious Mr. Pecksniff proffered his arm. The old man took 
it. Turning at the door, he said to Martin, waving him off with his hand, 

“ You have heard him. Go away. It is all over. Go ! ” 

Mr. Pecksniff murmured certain cheering expressions of sympathy and 
encouragement as they retired ; and Martin, awakening from the stupor 
into which the closing portion of this scene had plunged him, to the* 
opportunity afforded by their departure, caught the innocent cause of all 
in his embrace, and pressed her to his heart. 

“ Dear !” said Martin. “ He has not changed you. Why, what 
an impotent and harmless knave the fellow is 1” 

“ You have restrained yourself so nobly ! You have borne so much !”“ 

“ Restrained myself!” cried Martin, cheerfully. “ You were by, and 
were unchanged, I knew. What more advantage did I want ? The sight of 
me was such bitterness to the dog, that I had my triumph in his being 
forced to endure it. But tell me, love—for the few hasty words we can 
exchange now, are precious—what is this, which has been rumoured to 
me h Is it true that you are persecuted by this knave’s addresses.” 

“ I was > ^ ear Martin, and to some extent am now; but my chief 
source of unhappiness has been anxiety for you. Why did you leave* 
us in such terrible suspense ?” 

“ Sickness, distance ; the dread of hinting at our feal condition, the- 
impossibility of concealing it except in perfect silence ; the knowledge 
that the truth would have pained you infinitely more than uncertainty 
and doubt, said ^ Martin, hurriedly ; as indeed everything else was 
done and said, in those few hurried moments, u were the causes 
of my writing only once. But Pecksniff? You needn’t fear to tell 
me the whole tale : for you saw me with him face to face, hearing him 
speak, and not taking him by the throat : what is the history of his 
pursuit of you ? Is it known to my grandfather ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ And he assists him in it V 9 

“ No,” she answered eagerly. 

« Thank Heaven !” cried Martin, “ that it leaves his mind unclouded 

in that one respect 1” . . , _ . 

“ I do not think,” said Mary, “it was known to him at first. When this 
man had sufficiently prepared his mind, he revealed it to him by degrees. 

I think so, but I only know it, from my own impression: not from 
anything they told me. Then he spoke to me alone. 

“ My grandfather did V ’ said Martin. 

“ Yes—spoke to me alone, and told me—■” 

« What the hound had said,” cried Martin. “ Don’t repeat it.” 

“ And said I knew well what qualities he possessed ; that he was 
moderately rich; in good repute ; and high in his favour and confidence. 
But seeing me very much distressed, he said that he would not controul 
or force my inclinations, but would content himself with telling me the 
fact. He would not pain me by dwelling on it, or reverting to it : nor 
has he ever done so since, but has truly kept his word.” 

“ The man himself 1 —” asked Martin. 

“ He has had few opportunities of pursuing his suit. I have never 
walked out alone, or remained alone an instant in his presence. Dear 
Martin, I must tell you,” she continued, “that the kindness of your 
grandfather to me, remains unchanged. I am his companion still. An 
indescribable tenderness and compassion seem to have mingled them¬ 
selves with his old regard ; and if I were his only child, I could not have 
a gentler father. What former fancy or old habit survives in this, when 
his heart has turned so cold to you, is a mystery I cannot penetrate ; but 
it has been, and it is, a happiness to me, that I remained true to him ; 
that if he should wake from his delusion, even at the point of death, I 
am here, love, to recall you to his thoughts.” . 

Martin looked with admiration on her glowing face, and pressed his 

lips to hers. . , 

«I have sometimes heard, and read,” she said, . “ that those whose 
powers had been enfeebled long ago, and whose lives had faded, as it 
were, into a dream, have been known to rouse themselves before death, 
and inquire for familiar faces once very dear to them ; but forgotten, 
unrecognised, hated even, in the meantime. Think, if with his old 
impressions of this man, he should suddenly resume his former self, 

and find in him his only friend 1” < „ 

“ I would not urge you to abandon him, dearest, said Martin, 
«though I could count the years we are to wear out asunder. But the 
influence this fellow exercises over him, has steadily increased, I fear. 

She could not help admitting that. Steadily, imperceptibly, and 
surely, until now it was paramount and supreme. . She herself had 
none; and yet he treated her with more affection than at any 
previous time. Martin thought the inconsistency a part of his weakness 

and decay. _ . . ., „ 

“ Does the influence extend to fear ?” said Martin. “ Is he timid ot 
asserting his own opinion in the presence of this infatuation ? I fancied 
so just now.” 
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“ I have thought so, often. Often when we are sitting alone, almost 
as we used to do, and I have been reading a favourite book to him or 
he has been talking quite cheerfully, I have observed that the entrance 
of Mr. Pecksniff has changed his whole demeanour. He has broken off 
immediately, and become what you have seen to-day. When we first 
came here he had his impetuous outbreaks, in which it was not easy 
for Mr. Pecksniff with his utmost plausibility to appease him. But 
these have long since dwindled away. He defers to him in everything, 
and has no opinion upon any question, but that which i 3 forced upon 
him by this treacherous man.” 

Such was the account; rapidly furnished in whispers, and inter¬ 
rupted, brief as it was, by many false alarms of Mr. Pecksniff’s return ; 
which Martin received of his grandfather’s decline, and of that good 
gentleman’s ascendancy. He heard of Tom Pinch too, and Jonas too, 
with not a little about himself into the bargain ; for though lovers are 
remarkable for leaving a great deal unsaid on all occasions, and very 
properly desiring to come back and say it, they are remarkable also for 
a wonderful power of condensation ; and can, in one way or other, give 
utterance to more language—eloquent language—in any given short 
space of time, than all the six hundred and fifty-eight members in the 
Commons House of Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; who are strong lovers, no doubt, but of their country only, 
which makes all the difference ; for in a passion of that kind (which is 
not always returned), it is the custom to use as many words as possible, 
and express nothing whatever. 

A caution from Mr. Tapley ; a hasty interchange of farewells, and of 
something else which the proverb says must not be told of afterwards ; 
a white hand held out to Mr. Tapley himself, which he kissed with the 
devotion of a knight-errant; more farewells, more something else’s ; a 
parting word from Martin that he would write from London and would 
do great things there yet (Heaven knows what, but he quite believed it) ; 
and Mark and he stood on the outside of the Pecksniffian halls. 

“ A short interview after such an absence ! ” said Martin, sorrowfully. 
“ But we are well out of the house. We might have placed ourselves in 
a false position by remaining there, even so long, Mark.” 

“ I don’t know about ourselves, Sir,” he returned ; “ but somebody 
else would have got into a false position, if he had happened to come 
back again, while we was there. I had the door all ready, Sir. If Pecksniff 
had showed his head, or had only so much as listened behind it, I should 
have caught him like a walnut. He’s the sort of man,” added Mr. Tapley, 
musing, “ as would squeeze soft, I know.” 

A person who was evidently going to Mr. Pecksniff’s house, passed 
them at this moment. He raised his eyes at the mention of the archi¬ 
tect’s name ; and when he had gone on a few yards, stopped, and gazed 
at them. Mr. Tapley, also, looked over his shoulder, and so did Martin; 
for the stranger, as he passed, had looked very sharply at them. 

“ Who may that be, I wonder! ” said Martin. “ The face seems familiar 
to me, but I don’t know the man.” 

“ He seems to have a amiable desire that his face should be tolerable 
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familiar to us,” said Mr. Tapley, “ for he’s a staring pretty hard. He’d 
better not waste his beauty, for he aint got much to spare.” 

Coming in sight of the Dragon, they saw a travelling carriage at 

« And a Salisbury carriage, eh ! ” said Mr. Tapley. “ That’s what 
he came in, depend upon it. What *s in the wind now ? A new pup 1 ** 

I shouldn’t wonder. P’raps it’s a order for another grammar-school, 
of the same pattern as the last.” 

Before they could enter at the door, Mrs. Lupin came running out; 
and beckoning them to the carriage showed them a portmanteau with 
the name of Ciiuzzlewit upon it. . 

“ Miss Pecksniff’s husband that was,” said the good woman to Martin. 
“ I didn’t know what terms you might be on, and was quite in a worry 

till you came back.” ,. 

“ He and I have never interchanged a word yet, observed Martin; 
« and as I have no wish to be better or worse acquainted with him, I will 
not put myself in his way. We passed him on the road, I have no 
doubt. I am glad he timed his coming, as he did. Upon my word . 
Miss Pecksniff’s husband travels gaily ! ” „ 

«A very fine-looking gentleman with him—in the best room now, 
whispered Mrs. Lupin, glancing up at the window as they went into the 
house. “ He has ordered everything that can be got for dinner; and 
has the glossiest mustaches and whiskers that ever you saw. 

“ Has he 1 ” cried Martin, “ why then we ’ll endeavour to avoid him 
too, in the hope that our self-denial may be strong enough for the sacri¬ 
fice. It is only for a few hours,” said Martin, dropping wearily into a 
chair behind the little screen in the bar. “ Our visit has met with no 
success, my dear Mrs. Lupin, and I must go to London.” 

“ Dear, dear I ” cried the hostess. 

“ Yes. One foul wind no more makes a winter, than one swallow 
makes a summer.—I ’ll try it again. Tom Pinch has succeeded. With his 
advice to guide me, I may do the same. I took Tom under my protection 
once, God save the mark ! ” said Martin, with a melancholy smile ; “and 
promised I would make his fortune. Perhaps Tom will take me under 
his protection now, and teach me how to earn my bread. 


CHAPTER XLIY. . 

rUItTIIER CONTINUATION OF THE ENTERPRISE OF MR. JONAS AND HIS 

FRIEND. 

It was a special quality, among the many admirable qualities possessed 
by Mr. Pecksniff, that the more he was found out, the more hypocrisy 
he practised. Let him be discomfited in one quarter, and he refreshed 
and recompensed himself by carrying the war into another. If his 
workings and windings were detected by A, so much the greater reason 
was there for practising without loss of time on B, if it were only to 
keep his hand in. He had never been such a saintly and improving 
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spectacle to all about him, as after his detection by Thomas Pinch. He 
had scarcely ever been at once so tender in his humanity, and so digni¬ 
fied and exalted in his virtue, as when young Martin’s scorn was fresh 
and hot upon him. 

Having this large stock of superfluous sentiment and morality on 
hand which must positively be cleared off at any sacrifice, Mr. Pecksniff 
no sooner heard his son-in-law announced, than he regarded him as a 
kind of wholesale or general order, to be immediately executed. De¬ 
scending, therefore, swiftly to the parlour, and clasping the young man 
in his arms, he exclaimed, with looks and gestures that denoted the 
perturbation of his spirit : 

“Jonas ! My child—she is well 1 There is nothing the matter 1 ” 

“ What you ’re at it again, are you V' replied his son-in-law. “ Even 
with me ? Get away with you, will you ? ” 

“ Tell me she is well, then,” said Mr. Pecksniff « Tell me she k 
well, my Boy ! ” 

“ She’s well enough,” retorted Jonas, disengaging himself. “ There’s 
nothing the matter with her.” 

“ There is nothing the matter with her ! ” cried Mr. Pecksniff, sitting 
down in the nearest chair, and rubbing up his hair. “ Pie upon my 
weakness ! I cannot help it Jonas. Thank you. I am better now. 
How is my other child ; my eldest; my Cherrywerrychigo ? ” said" 
Mr. Pecksniff, inventing a playful little name for her, in the restored 
lightness of his heart. 

She’s much about the same as usual,” returned Mr. Jonas. “ She 
sticks pretty close to the vinegar-bottle. You know she’s got a 
sweetheart, I suppose ] ” 

I have heard of it, said Mr. Pecksniff, “ from head-quarters ; from 
my child herself,. I will not deny that it moved me to contemplate the 
loss of my remaining daughter, Jonas—I am afraid we parents are selfish ; 

I am afraid we are—but it has ever been the study of my life to qualify 
them for the domestic hearth ) and it is a sphere which Cherry will adorn. ,r 

“ She ne ed adorn some sphere or other,” observed his son-in-law, with 
charming frankness. “ For she aint very ornamental in general.” 

“ My girls are now provided for,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ They are 
now happily provided for ; and I have not laboured in vain ! ” 

This is exactly what Mr. Pecksniff would have said, if one of his 
daughters had drawn a prize of thirty thousand pounds in the lottery, 
or the other had picked up a valuable purse in the street, which nobody 
appeared to claim. In either of these cases, he would have invoked a 
patriarchal blessing on the fortunate head, with great solemnity, and 
would have taken immense credit to himself, as having meant it from 
the infant’s cradle. 

Suppose we talk about something else, now,” observed Jonas, 
drily ; “ just for a change. Are you quite agreeable ?” 
r “ Quite,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ Ah, you wag, you naughty wao- f 
You laugh at poor old fond papa. Well! He deserves it. And he 
don’t mind it either, for his feelings are their own reward. You have 
come to stay with me, Jonas ? ” 
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“No. I ’ve got a friend with me,” said Jonas. 

« Bring your friend ! ” cried Mr. Pecksniff, in a gush of hospitality. 

« Bring any number of your friends !” 

« This aint the sort of man to be brought,” said Jonas, contemptu¬ 
ously. I think I see myself 4 bringing ’ him to your house, for a treat l 
Thank’ee all the same ; but he’s a little too near the top of the tree for 

that, Pecksniff.” # 

The good man pricked up his ears \ his interest was awakened. A 
position near the top of the tree was greatness, virtue, goodness, sense, 
o-enius \ or, it should rather be said, a dispensation from all, and in itself 
something immeasurably better than all; with Mr. Pecksniff. A man 
who was able to look down upon Mr. Pecksniff could not be looked up 
at, by that gentleman, with too great an amount of deference, or from a 
position of too much humility. So it always is with great spirits. 

“ I’ll tell you what you may do, if you like,” said Jonas : 44 you may 
come and dine with us at the Dragon. We were forced to come down 
to Salisbury last night, on some business, and I got lnm to bring m& 
over here this morning, in his carriage ; at least, not his own carriage, 
for we had a break-down in the night, but one we hired instead ; it’s all 
the same. Mind what your ’re about, you know. He s not used to all 
sorts ; he only mixes with the best! ” 

“ Some young nobleman who has been borrowing money of you at 
good interest, eh ? ” said Mr. Pecksniff, shaking his forefinger facetiously. 

“ I shall be delighted to know the gay sprig.” 

44 Borrowing ! ” echoed Jonas. 44 Borrowing ! When you ’re a twentieth 
part as rich as he is, you may shut up shop ! We should be pretty well 
off, if we could buy his furniture, and plate, and pictures, by clubbing 
together. A likely man to borrow : Mr. Montague ! Why, since I 
was lucky enough (come ! and I’ll say, sharp enough, too) to get a share- 
in the Insurance Office that he’s President of, I ve made—-never 
mind what I’ve made,” said Jonas, seeming to recover all at once his usual 
caution. “ You know me pretty well, and I don’t blab about such things. 
But, Bcod, I’ve made a trifle.” 

“ Really, my dear Jonas,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, with much warmth, 
“a gentleman like this should receive some attention. Would he like 
to see the church ? Or if he has a taste for the fine arts—which I have 
no doubt he has, from the description you give of his circumstances— 
I can send him down a few portfolios. Salisbury Cathedral, my dear 
Jonas,” said Mr. Pecksniff; the mention of the portfolios, and his 
anxiety to display himself to advantage, suggesting his usual phrase¬ 
ology in that regard ; “ is an edifice replete with venerable associations, 
and strikingly suggestive of the loftiest emotions. It is here we con¬ 
template the work of bygone ages. It is here we listen to the swelling 
oro-an, as we stroll through the reverberating aisles. W e have drawings 
of & this celebrated structure from the North, from the South, from the- 
East, from the West, from the South-East, from the Nor’-West—— ” 
During this digression, and indeed during the whole dialogue, 
Jonas had been rocking on his chair, with his hands in his pockets, and 
his head thrown cunningly on one side. He looked at Mr. Pecksniff 
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now with such shrewd meaning twinkling in his eyes, that Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff stopped, and asked him what he was going to say. 

“ Ecod ! ” he answered. “ Pecksniff, if I knew how you meant to leave 
your money, I could put you in the way of doubling it, in no time. It 
wouldn t be bad to keep a chance like this snug in the family. But 
you ’re such a deep one ! ” 

. “ J °nas !” cried Mr. Pecksniff, much affected, “I am not a diploma- 
tical character : my heart is in my hand. By far the greater part of the 

inconsiderable savings I have accumulated in the course of-—I hope_a 

not dishonourable or useless career, is already given, devised, and 
bequeathed (correct me, my dear Jonas, if I am technically wrong), 
with expressions of confidence, which I will not repeat; and in securities 
which it is unnecessary to mention ; to a person, whom I cannot, whom 
I will not, whom I need not, name.” Here he gave the hand of his son- 
in-law a fervent squeeze, as if he would have added, “ God bless you ; be 
very careful of it when you get it !*’ 

Mr. Jonas only shook his head and laughed, and, seeming to think 
better of what he had had in his mind, said, “No. He would keep his 
own counsel.” But as he observed that he would take a walk, Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff insisted on accompanying him, remarking that he could leave a card 
for Mr. Montague, as they went along, by way of gentleman-usher to 
himself at dinner-time. Which he did. 

In the course of their walk, Mr. Jonas affected to maintain that close 
reserve which had operated as a timely check upon him during the fore¬ 
going dialogue. And as he made no attempt to conciliate Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff, but, on the contrary, was more boorish and rude to him than usual, 
that gentleman, so far from suspecting his real design, laid himself out 
to be. attacked with advantage. For it is in the nature of a knave 
to think the tools with which he works indispensable to knavery; 
and knowing what he would do himself in such a case, Mr. Pecksniff 
argued, “ if this young man wanted anything of me for his own ends, 
he would be polite and deferential.” 

The more Jonas repelled him in his hints and inquiries, the more 
solicitous, therefore, Mr. Pecksniff became to be initiated into the golden 
mysteries at which he had obscurely glanced. Why should there be cold 
and worldly secrets, he observed, between relations ? What was life 
without confidence h If the chosen husband of his daughter, the man 
to whom he had delivered her with so much pride and hope, such bound¬ 
ing and such beaming joy : if he were not a green spot in the barren 
waste of life, where was that Oasis to be found 1 

Little did Mr. Pecksniff think on what a very green spot he planted 
one foot at that moment! Little did he foresee when he said, “ All is 
but dust! ” how very shortly he would come down with his own ! 

Inch by inch, in his grudging and ill-conditioned way: sustained to 
the life, for the hope of making Mr. Pecksniff suffer in that tender 
place, the pocket, where Jonas smarted so terribly himself, gave him an 
additional and malicious interest in the wiles he was set on to practise : 
inch by inch, and bit by bit, Jonas rather allowed the dazzling 
prospects of the Anglo-Bengalee establishment to escape him, than 
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paraded them before bis greedy listener. And in the same niggardly 
spirit, be left Mr. Pecksniff to infer, if he chose (which he did choose, 
of course), that a consciousness of not having any great natural gifts of 
speech and manner himself, rendered him desirous to have the credit 
of introducing to Mr. Montague some one who. was well endowed m 
those respects, and so atone for his own deficiencies. Otherwise, he 
muttered discontentedly, he would have seen his beloved father-in- 
law “ far enough off, ” before he would have taken him into his con- 

^Primed in this artful manner, Mr. Pecksniff presented himself at 
dinner-time in such a state of suavity, benevolence, cheerfulness, polite- 
ness, and cordiality, as even he had perhaps never attained before. 
The frankness of the country gentleman, the refinement of the artist, 
the good-humoured allowance of the man of the world j philanthropy, 
forbearance, piety, toleration, all blended together in a flexible a( Iap^ 
tability to anything and everything; were expressed in Mr. Pecksnift, 
as he shook hands with the great speculator and capitalist. 

“ Welcome, respected Sir, ” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ to our humble 
village ! We are a simple people ; primitive clods, Mr. Montague ; but 
we can appreciate the honour of your visit, as my dear son-in-law can 
testify. It is very strange,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pressing his hand almost 
reverentially, “ hut I seem to know you. That towering forehead, my 
dear Jonas,” said Mr. Pecksniff aside, “ and those clustering masses of 
rich hair—I must have seen you, my dear sir, in the sparkling throng. 

Nothing was more probable, they all agreed. 

“I could have wished,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ to have had the honour 
of introducing you to an elderly inmate of our house.: to the uncle of 
our friend. Mr. Chuzzlewit, sir, would have been proud indeed to have 

taken you by the hand.” , 

(( Is the gentleman here now ? ” asked Montague, turning deeply red. 

“ He is,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ You said nothing about that, Chuzzlewit.” 

“I didn’t suppose you’d care to hear of it,” returned Jonas. “ You 
wouldn’t care to know him, I can promise you.” # 

“ Jonas 1 my dear Jonas ! ” remonstrated Mr. Pecksniff. " Really . 

“ Oh ! it’s all very well for you to speak up for him,” said Jonas. 
" You have nailed him. You ’ll get a fortune by him. 

“ Oho! Is the wind in that quarter!” cried Montague. “Ha, ha, ha! 
and here they all laughed—especially Mr. Pecksniff. . 

“ No, no ! ” said that gentleman, clapping his son-in-law playfully 
upon the shoulder. “ You must not believe all that my young relative 
says, Mr. Montague. You may believe him in official business, and 
trust him in official business, but you must not attach importance to his 

flights of fancy.” . _ 

“ Upon my life, Mr. Pecksniff,” cried Montague, “ I attach the 
greatest importance to that last observation of his. I trust and hope it s 
true. Money cannot be turned and turned again quickly enough in the 
ordinary course, Mr. Pecksniff. There is nothing like building our 
fortunes on the weaknesses of mankind. * 
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,/‘ 0h , fie 1 ! 0h . fie ! 0h fie > for shame!” cried Mr. Pecksniff. But they 
all laughed again—especially Mr. Pecksniff. J 

“I give you my honour that we do it,” said Montague. 

“ Oh fie, fie ! ” cried Mr. Pecksniff « You are very pleasant. That 

yoiTknoTr ° U ^ 1 ^ ^ J ° U don>t! can y™> 

Again they all laughed in concert; and again Mr. Pecksniff laughed 
especially. 6 

This was very agreeable indeed. It was confidential, easy, straight¬ 
forward : and still left Mr. Pecksniff in the position of being in a gentle 
way the Mentor of the party. The greatest achievements in the article 
«f cookery that the Dragon had ever performed, were set before them ; 
the oldest and best wines in the Dragon’s cellar saw the light on that 

Mr a M n; t a th °“ Sa “u b , ubb ! es > lnd icative of the wealth and station of 
_ r. Montague in the depths of his pursuits, were constantly rising to 
the surface of the conversation; and they were as frank and merry as 

Irtir* “ en coud be< • Mr - Pec ksniff thought it a pity; he said so ; 
that Mr. Montague should think lightly of mankind and their weak¬ 
nesses. He was anxious upon this subject; his mind ran upon it ; 
" ° ne either he was constantly coming back to it; he must make 
a convert of him, he said. And as often as Mr. Montague repeated his 

! e “ tT Ut a b u dd i ng - fo y, tunes on the weaknesses of mankind, and 
fie Ii, We ^t 14 JUSt aS ° ften Mr ' Pecksniff repeated “ Oh 
He! Ob fie, for shame! I am sure you don’t. How can you, you know < ” 
laying a greater stress each time on those last words. 

The frequent repetition of this playful inquiry on the part of Mr. 
Pecksniff, led at last to playful answers on the part of Mr. Montague • 
but after some little sharp-shooting on both sides, Mr. Pecksniff became 
^rave, Mmost to tears; observing that if Mr. Montague would give 
him leave, he would drink the health of his young kinsman, Mr 
Jonas: congratulating him upon thevaluable and distinguished friendship 
h“ d for f 6d ’ hu l ' him > he would confess, his usefulness to his 

w h wb i r 63 ' F ° r f he , understood the ob J ects of that Institution 
w tfi W hich hewas newly and advantageously connected-knowing them 
but imperfectly—-they were calculated to do Good ; and for his (Mr. 

wmffTlf S m art f ^ he “ uld ln an y way promote them, he thought he 
?„! d t b able to lay his head upon his pillow every night, with an 
^absolute certainty of going to sleep at once 

,nJt:rr/, ti0 V' r0m J hisaCC i idental rema * ( for wa s quite accidental, 
i itil faPei \ from Mr - Pecksniff in the openness of his soul), to the 
•discussion of the subject as a matter of business, was easy. Books 
papers statements, tables, calculations of various kinds, were soon spread 
out before them ; and as they were all framed with one object, it is not 
“Jm 11 ! that th ? 7 S1 j uld aU have tended t0 one end. But still, when- 
wl° n tfi aSUe 6 Up ° n the profits of the office > and said «*at as 

mil irs, 6 ^ f“ 1S T n tbft wln S must succeed, Mr. Pecksniff 
3 d i? , ! ? h fie [ ~ and mi S ht indeed have remonstrated with him, 

X jolins - Mr - - 
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There never had been before, and there never would be again, such 
an opportunity for the investment of a considerable sum (the rate of 
advantage increased in proportion to the amount invested), as at that 
moment. The only time that had at all approached it, was the time 
when Jonas had come into the concern ; which made him'ill-natured 
now, and inclined him to pick out a doubt in this place, and a flaw in 
that, and grumblingly to advise Mr. Pecksniff to think better of it. The 
sum which would complete the proprietorship in this snug concern, was 
nearly equal to Mr. Pecksniff’s whole hoard: not counting Mr. Chuzzle- 
wit, that is to say, whom he looked upon as money in the Bank, the 
possession of which inclined him the more to make a dash with his 
own private sprats for the capture of such a whale as Mr. Montague 
described. The returns began almost immediately, and were immense. 
The end of it was, that Mr. Pecksniff agreed to become the last partner 
and proprietor in the Anglo-Bengalee, and made an appointment to 
dine with Mr. Montague, at Salisbury, on the next day but one, then 
and there to complete the negotiation. 

It took so long to bring the subject to this head, that it was nearly 
midnight when they parted. When Mr. Pecksniff walked down stairs 
to the door, he found Mrs. Lupin standing there : looking out. 

“ Ah, my good friend ! ” he said : “ not a-bed yet ! Contemplating 
the stars, Mrs. Lupin ? ” 

“ It’s a beautiful starlight night, sir.” 

“ A beautiful starlight night,” said Mr. Pecksniff, looking up. 

u Behold the planets, how they shine ! Behold the-those two persons 

who were here this morning, have left your house, I hope, Mrs. Lupin 
“ Yes, sir. They are gone.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ Behold the wonders 
of the firmament, Mrs. Lupin ! How glorious is this scene ! When I 
look up at those shining orbs, I think that each of them is winking to 
the other to take notice of the vanity of men’s pursuits. My fellow- 
men ! ” cried Mr. Pecksniff, shaking his head in pity ; “ you are much 
mistaken ; my wormy relatives, you are much deceived ! The stars are 
perfectly contented (I suppose so) in their several spheres. W hy are not 
you h Oh ! do not strive and struggle to enrich yourselves, or to get the 
better of each other, my deluded friends, but look up there, with me ! ” 
Mrs. Lupin shook her head, and heaved a sigh. It was very affecting. 
“Look up there, with me!” repeated Mr.Becksniff, stretching out 
his hand ; “ with me, an humble individual who is also an Insect like 
yourselves. Can silver, gold, or precious stones, sparkle like those con¬ 
stellations 1 I think not. Then do not thirst for silver, gold, or 
precious stones; but look up there, with me ! ” 

With these words, the good man patted Mrs. Lupin’s hand between 
his own, as if he would have added “ think of this, my good woman ! ” 
and walked away in a sort of ecstasy or rapture, with his hat under 
his arm. 

Jonas sat in the attitude in which Mr. Pecksniff had left him, gazing 
moodily at his friend : who, surrounded by a heap of documents, was 
writing something on an oblong slip of paper. 
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“ You mean to wait at Salisbury over the day after to-morrow, do you, 
then ?” said Jonas. 

“ You heard our appointment,” returned Montague, without raising 
his eyes. “ In any case I should have waited to see after the boy.” 

They appeared to have changed places again; Montague being in 
high spirits ; and Jonas gloomy and lowering. 
u You don’t want me, I suppose ? ” said Jonas. 

“ I want you to put your name here,” he returned, glancing at him 
with a smile, “ as soon as I have filled up the stamp. I may as well 
have your note of hand for that extra capital. That’s all I want. If 
you wish to go home, I can manage Mr. Pecksniff now, alone. There is 
a perfect understanding between us.” 

Jonas sat scowling at him as he wrote, in silence. When he had 
finished his writing, and had dried it on the blotting-paper in his travel¬ 
ling-desk ; he looked up, and tossed the pen towards him. 

“ What, not a day’s grace, not a day’s trust, eh ? ” said Jonas, bitterly. 
“ Not after the pains I have taken with to-night’s work ? ” 

“ To-night’s work was a part of our bargain,” replied Montague; “ and 
so was this.” 

“You drive a hard bargain,” said Jonas, advancing to the table. 
“ You know best. Give it here ! ” 

Montague gave him the paper. After pausing as if he could not 
make up his mind to put his name to it, J onas dipped his pen hastily 
in the nearest inkstand, and began to write. But he had scarcely 
marked the paper when he started back, in a panic. 

“ Why, what the devil’s this ? ” he said. “ It’s bloody ! ” 

He had dipped the pen, as another moment shewed, into red ink. 
But he attached a strange degree of importance to the mistake. He 
asked how it had come there, who had brought it, why it had been 
brought; and looked at Montague, at first, as if he thought he had 
put a trick upon him. Even when he used a different pen, and the 
right ink, he made some scratches on another paper first, as half- 
believing they would turn red also. 

“ Black enough, this time,” he said, handing the note to Montague. 
“ Good-bye! ” 

“ Going now ! How do you mean to get away from here 1 ” 

“ I shall cross early in the morning, to the high road, before you are 
out of bed ; and catch the day-coach, going up. Good-bye ! ” 

“ You are in a hurry ! ” 

“ I have Something to do,” said Jonas. “ Good-bye ! ” 

His friend looked after him as he went out, in surprise, which gra¬ 
dually gave place to an air of satisfaction and relief. 

“ It happens all the better. It brings about what I wanted, without 
any difficulty. I shall travel home alone.” 
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BY 

HER MAJESTY’S 




ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


W. & J. SANGSTER 

Beg respectfully to inform the Public, that they have obtained 1 
Her Majesty’s Letters Patent for a New 

PARASOL, 


“LA SYLPHIDE,” 

WHICH MAY BE CLOSED INSTANTANEOUSLY, WITHOUT MOVING EITHER HAND. 



The utility and simplicity of this Invention, it is expected, will cause it to he generally adopted, in pre¬ 
ference to the inconvenient method of closing Parasols hitherto in use. The extensive orders already 
received for “ La Sylphide,” have enabled the Patentees to submit it to the Public without any addi¬ 
tional charge. 

A large assortment of Parasols of other descriptions from Five shillings upwards, either for the carriage 
or promenade. 


W. and J. S. also beg to call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their large collection of 
RIDING and WALKING CANES, comprising every known variety, with Mountings of tho newest and 
most elegant styles; 


Also, to their Assortment 
of 

Ricardos, 
Riding Whips, 
Coursing Canes, 
Hunting Whips, 

&C. &C. 



Their Stock of 
DRIVING WHIPS, 

COMPRISES 

Hollys. Yews, 
Thorns, 

&c. &c., 

Selected expressly for 
their House by 

Messrs. SKINNERS. 


A large collection of LADIES’ RIDING WHIPS, of superior design, from 5i. to Five Guineas each. 

Tl,ev respectfully invite an inspection of their selection of SILK UMBRELLAS, particularly those at a 
Guinea, which, for durability and lightness, have been generally approved of. 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 

Manufacturers, by Appointment, to H.R.H> Prince Albert, 

140, REGENT STREET. 
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CASTELLATED TOOTH 
BRUSHES 
9d. each, Silver wired. 


TWENTY-FIVE SHILLING 


MECHI, 

No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, MECHIAN dressing-case. 

I r»XTTAnXT THE M0ST PORTABLE 

iUlNJJUjN, EVER INVENTED. 

Begs to call the attention of his Customers and the Public to his superb Stock of 

PAPIER MAC HE' GOODS, 

AND AN INFINITE VARIETY OF ARTICLES SUITED FOR 

NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 


OF WHICH A CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD GRATIS. 


XtXechi’s Cushioned Bagatelle Table. 



PACKING-CASES FOR THE ABOVE CHARGED ACCORDING TO SIZE. 

Small 35illiar& Tables and Bagatelle Tables, with Slate Bottoms and 
India Rubber Cushions, for Public Rooms. 



LADY’S WORK-BOX, WITH FITTINGS. 


LADY’S WRITING UfiSK, WITH FITTINGS, 



GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-CASE, COMPLETE. 


TRAVELLING WRITING-CASE AND COVER. 
Some of these are combined with a Dressing-Case. 



MECHI’S SUPERIOR CUTLERY. 


Bradbury & Evans, Printers, Whitefriars. 
















































































